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MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS— 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


BELA DUTT GUPTA 


Since the Bhopal tragedy in the recent past, the Multinational 
Corporations (MNCs) are being put to a more searching and pene- 
trating probe in respect to their activities in the less developed 
countries (LDCs). Even without it, their role in the society and 
economy of the less developed countries had hardly, if ever, been 
that clean and above board. They have, oftener than not, posed 
baffling problems wherever they bave gone. Their role in de- 
stablising many national governments in the LDCs is, more or less, 
known to everybody now. Still, a holistic study of the role of the 
MNCs from a sociological perspective remains to be done. In the 
present paper, an humble attempt has been made to fill up the 
lacuna. 


What isa MNC? This first question is to be answered first as 
MNCs beara close resemblance to’ international companies rising 
from the middle of the last century. Indeed, there had already been 
internationalization of capital before the MNCs entered the arena. 
A crisp definition has been given by Professor Kolde of Washington 
University, According to him, “the basic notion in any definition 
of multinational enterprize is a number of affiliated business esta- 
blishments that function as productive enterprizes in different coun- 
tries simultaneously. To have such capacity, the firm must possess 
host country-based production units such as factories, mines, retail 
stores, insurance offices, banking houses, or whatever operating 
facility is characteristic to its business. In their absence, any claim 
on multinationality becomes nebulous.* This is, exactly, where the 
MN@s of today differ from the capital-exporting enterprizes ofe 
Euro-American countries. 
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Historically viewed, internationalization of capital investment, 
which is the hallmark of the present day MNCs, is not an altoge- 
ther new phenomenon. By the mid-nineteenth century, Marx pointed 
out that the capitalist enterpreneurs had already “pushed beyond 
the deification of nature and the inherited, self-sufficient satisfaction 
of existing needs confined within well-defined bounds, and the repro- 
duction of the traditional way of life.’’* Precisely, the process of 
internationalization of capital started as early as 1860s. Among the 
pioneers of such ventures was Friedrick Bayer who took a share in 
an aniline plant in Albany, New York, in 1865, two years after he 
had established his own chemical company near Köln. In 1866, 
Alfred Nobel, the Swedish inventor of dynamite, set up an-explosive 
plant in Hamburg. In 1867 the US Singer sewing machine company 
built its first overseas factory in Glasgow. 


The most important reason for the growth of international 
companies in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was the rise 
of nationalism and, in consequence, the spread of protectionism. 
Governments everywhere introduced tariffs in order to reduce 
imports of manufactured goods and to foster the growth of local 
industries. The effect tariffs could have on a company’s thinking 
was laid bare most pragmatically by no less a person than William 
Lever of the Lever Brothers. He remarked, as early as 1902, in the 
following way : 


“The question of erecting works in another country is 
dependent upon the tariffs or duty. The amount of duty we 
pay on soap imported into Holland and Belgium is conside- 
rable, and it only requires that these shall rise to such a point 
that we could afford to pay a separate staff of managers with 
a separate plant to make soap to enable us to see our way to 
erect works in the country that our customers can be more 
cheaply supplied from them.’’® 


The imposition of tariffs, however, continued unabated. In 
1887 Bismark introduced a tariff designed to protect German 
arian interests against imported food, and to encourage a German 
margarine industry. Consequentially, by 1888, the large Dutch 
‘marg’ manufacturer, Jurgens, had a factory built in Germany. By 
1914 Jurgens and Van den Berghe, the other principal Dutch ‘marg’ 
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company, had seven factories each in Germany. High import 
duties prompted Bayer also to set up dyestuff factories in Moscow 
(1876), in Flers, in France (1882), and at Scheenaerde, Belgium 
(1902). 


At the turn of the century Gt. Britain and the USA entered the 
stage: Hobson documented the accelaration of capital flows from 
Gt. Britain to the continent, North America, Latin America and 
Asia, commenting on its “profound ethical and moral importance 
in spreading the seed of the material civilization of Western European 
See over the most distant parts of the world.”’* (Emphasis added), 
A sure mechanism, indeed, of modernizing traditions all over the 
world! Since the last two decades, the Third World sociologists 
have fallen an easy victim to this claptrap of neo-imperialist and 
neo-colonialist eulogy and treatises on modernization are galore in 
the Third World countries !! 


Like the European countries, the USA, too, was up and coming 
in this venture of internationalization of capital. In 1901 the British 
were surprised to learn that the local American-owned Westinghouse 
factory was the largest single industrial plant in the country. 
John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil was the largest oil company in 
Europe, and by 1914 Ford was producing a quarter of the cars made 
in Britain. It was, therefore, not for nothing that, in 1902, F. A. 
Mckenzie should quip in the following vein : 


“America has invaded Europe not with armed men, but with 
manufactured goods. Its leaders have been captains of industry and 
skilled financiers whose conquests are having a profound effect on 
the lives of masses from Madrid to St. Petersburg. Our aristocracy 
marry American wives and their coachmen are giving place to 
American drivers of American-built automobiles — our babies are 
fed on American foods, our dead are buried in American 
coffins,’’§ 


By 1914 the phenomenon of international company was firmly 
established. This was especially true of industries like cars, Off, 
chemicals, and aluminium. Although, as Professor John Dunning 
estimated, in 1914, ninety percent of all capital movements took the 
form of portfolio investment by individual and financial institutions, 
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there was a certain dose of direct investment, too, by the USA in 
Britain. During the inter-war period a number cf companies conti- 
nued to expand their international investments. General Motors and 
Ford were particularly active is establishing manufacturing facilities 
in Europe and elsewhere. The oil companies created petrol distribu- 
tion networks to keep pace with the growth in number of the car 
owners. Quite a few establishments, including Hoover, Remington 
Rand, Proctor and Gamble and others crossed the Atlantic during 
the inter-war period. By 1939, more than half of the employees of 
the Dutch Phillips Electrical were outside Holland. The German 
1G Farben Chemical Trust also refused to follow suit. 


But the trend was not that uniform in the period of two world 
wars. Many companies disposed of their internationa) interests to 
concentrate on their domestic markets. There had been reasons 
too. Conditions, economic and otherwise, were not, in the inter- 
war years, somehow or other, very congenial to and favourable for 
a rapid expansion of international direct investment and to the 
growth of the MNCs of today. A climate of “war psychosis” was 
looming. People were not only living under the shadow ot the last 
holocaust of 1914-18, they were also apprehensive of the recurrence 
of a same situation in years to come. This was a great deterrent 
itself to the mobility of capital and investment abroad inspite of the 
toehold of international capital in European market. 


The period, since the end of the World War II, has, however, 
seen a complete transformation of the hitherto existing situation. It 
was marked by an explosive expansion in international! direct invest- 
ment, which for much of the time had been tising at twice the rate 
of the world gross national product. Today, more than seventy five 
per cent of the capital outflows of the leading industrialized nations 
are in the form of direct investment by companies. On this new 
development, the findings of the Report of the U. N. Economic and 
Social Council, entitled “Multinational Corporations in World 
Development”, is worth quoting here. It has it that 


=æ “In the past quarter ofa century the world has witnessed the 
dramatic development of the multinational corporation into a 
major phenomenon in international economic relations. Its 
size and geographical spread, the multiplicity of its activities, 
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its command and generation of resources around the world 
and the use of such resources to further its own objectives, 
rival in terms of scope and implications traditional economic 
exchanges among nations.” ® 


As early as 1976, a survey was conducted by the European 
Economic Community (EEC) which revealed that already 10,000 
MNCs were operating. in more than one country, mostly in the less 
developed ones. The number, has, obviously, during the decade, 
gone much higher up | 


Precisely speaking, the emergence of the MNCs was contingent 
upon the historic developments in the world in the wake of the 
World War II. The first wave of expansion in the fifties and early 
sixties was in the war devastated industrial centres of Europe where 
the EEC was beginning to close off a growing market to the expand- 
ing U.S. Firms. A second wave began in the early sixties as low wages 
rather than consumer market attracted North American investors 
with New York as the international centre. Moreover, the historic 
forced-withdrawal of imperialism necessitated cooperation among 
different imperialist powers on the basis of common interest against 
their former colonies and semi-colonies. It gave rise to what is 
known as “collective neo-colonialism”. Its economic implication 
being “that the former colonies: and dependent territories be 
transformed from the economic dependence of different centre 
countries into parts of the world capitalist economy’’.* The newly 
independent nations in the Third World were, in their turn, suffering 
from two crucial bottlenecks in their economic development - the 
“savings gap” and the “foreign exchange gap’’. Gloating over the 
supremacy of the logic of the “foreign exchange gap” over the 
domestic ‘‘savings gap”, the newly independent countries in the 
Third World opened their wombs to large-scale inflow of foreign 
resources-aid and capital. Responding to this twin demand, the 
MNCs flooded the LDCs in no time. And most of them emanated 
from North America, to be sure. Angel has shown that about one- 
third of the companies with business overseas and one-fourth of the 
Fortune list of 400 largest corporations in May, 1975, had their head 
quarters in New York.® On the ever-increasing swelling in the 
number of such establishments, Brown, a leading expert, on the 
MNCs, had to quip in the following way : 
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“In tne past it was said that the sun never sets within the 
British Empire. Today the sun sets there but it does not set 
within the dozens of corporation empires such as General 
Electric, Mitsuibisi, Volkswagen, Unilever and Chrysler”.? 


As a corollary to this new-colonialism, a new economic order 
was fashioned at Bretton-Woods. ‘Capital, labour, trade needed to 
be unshackled of their past inhibitions and the world opened up to 
economic accumulation on a scale more massive than ever before. 
GATT ( General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ), the IMF ( Inter- 
national Monetary Fund) and the World Bank developed their 
logistics in tune with the Bretton-Woods. 


That there is no exaggeration in the lampoon of Brown will be 
evident from the activities of the MNCs with their logic of collective 
neo-colonialism, The extent of holdings of shares of the colonia- 
lists in their erstwhile colonies will bear the statement out. ‘he 
share of France in total foreign investments at Niger is 97 7 per 
cent ; 91°8 per cent in Central African Republics and 87:4 per cent 
in Senegal. British investments are 95-1 per cent in Sri Lanka, 
87 per cent in Gambia and 84°4 per cent in Sierra Leone. The U; S. 
investment in the Philippines constituted 88:4 per cent of the total 
and Belgian investment stood at 87°8 per cent in Zaire and 86 8 per 
cent in Rwanda.*° This was, possibly, because of the global spread 
of the MNCs and the gargantuan quantum of profit that Vernon 
ventured to project a definition of the MNC as “a concern with turn- 
overs running into billions which is foreign-oriented in its activities 
and possesses production enterprises in at least six countries,’”*+ 
For example, six vertically integrated MNCs control the bulk of the 
world aluminium industry. The largest four, ALCOA (Aluminium 
Company of America), ALCAN (Aluminium Company of Canada), 
Reynolds Metal Company and the Kaiser Aluminium and Chemical 
Corporation operate in Jamaica. These four operate along with 
two others, viz., REVERE and ANACONDA which are important 
in the copper industry. ALCOA also operates in Surinam and the 
Dominican Republic. Reynolds has its tentacles in Haiti; Billing- 
t'a Dutch MNC, originally engaged in Indonesian tin industry is 
another producer in Surinam. ALCOA is active. in Indonesia for 
Bauxite and the Malayasian bauxite production is owned by 
ALCAN. Examples can be multiplied to any extent. 
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It is true that MNCs have been useful to some extent in the 
periphery which failed to take off into independent and self-sustained 
growth. Even if they have helped boost export and industrial 
performance of the developing countries, “more than one-third 
of the new MNC investments in many developing countries are 
made not for new construction, but for purchasing existing 
enterprises,” * 


Complementing this is the fact that “the object of many multina- 
tionals appears to be to invest a minimum amount of equity in their 
foreign operations and to use this capital as a catalyst to obtain 
most of their resources Jocally.”*® In a Philippine study, conducted 
between 1956-65, on 108 MNCs conducted by the National 
Economic Council, it has been found that 84 per cent of their 
capital requirement was financed by domestic savings.** Moreover, 
as a result of the high rates of return obtaining in developing coun- 
tries, the profits that are repatriated by the MNCs recover, within a 
short period, whatever investment they had injected into the 
economy of the host country. Consequently, in the long run, the 
profits that are remitted by the MNCs become a drain in the 
resources of the host country. “Free enterprise system” being the 
philosophy and watchword of the MNCs, they manage to export 
that philosophy to other countries, especially in the periphery. 
Proliferation of Free Trade Zones (FTZ) in the LDCs is the end 
result of this philosophy and logic. The first FTZ was established 
at Shannon airport area in Ireland in 1958. It was followed by 
Taiwan in 1965. In 1967 the UNIDO was set up to promote indus- 
trialization in, developing countries and it soon embarked on the 
internationalization of FTZs into a global system. .South Korea 
established its FTZs in 1970, the Philippines in 1972, also Malaysia 
in 1972. By 1974, Egypt, Gambia, the Ivory Coast, Kenya, Senegal, 
Sri Lanka, Jamaica, Liberia, Syria, Trinidad, Tobago and Sudan 
were asking UNIDO to draw up plans for FTZs. Sri Lanka too 
set up FTZ soon after a right-wing government had taken power in 
1979,7% There are now more than 200 FTZs in Asia, South America 
and Africa. In the process, “the centre of gravity of the exploit? 
tion of labour by capital (and in the first Place, by monopoly capital 
which dominates the system as a whole) had been displaced from 
the centre of the system to the periphery.”+° The nature of 
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exploitation in the FTZs will be discussed later on, keeping in mind 
that in FTZs trade unions are illegal. 


The social costs that the peripheries, under the MNCs, have to 
pay are staggering, First, they “seek to subordinate territorial 
polities to non-territorial economic goods.”!*" And for the pur- 
poses of that subordination, it has become necessary to distinguish 
between the differing peripheries. So much so, the Trilateral Com- 
mission (1973) distinguished between the oil-producing countries, 
the “newly industrializing countries, and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries proper, termed as the “Fourth World” by the Commission. 
The implications of this invidious distinction between periphery and 
periphery are really far-reaching and devastating. The oil-rich 
Gulf ` states, to give an example, have sucked in the whole sections 
of the workiog population, skilled and semi-skilled, of South Asia, 
leaving a vast void in the labour structure. Moratuwa, a coastal 
town in Sri Lanka, could boast of some of the finest carpenters in 
the world. Today, unfortunately, none is left. They are all set for 
Kuwait, Muscat, Abu Dhabi, and so on Similarly, were mopped 
welders, masons, electricians, plumbers, mechanics, teachers, doc- 
tors, engineers and even domestics, “What remains is a plentiful 
supply of unemployed labourers to be fit in the colony within the 
new colony—the FTZs.’’?®. 


The cases of Pakistan and Gulf countries are really very pertinent 
here. In Pakistan, the sponging policy of the neighbouring oil-rich 
countries has bled people white there. With the establishment of 
the Bureau of Emigration in 1969, Pakistan “jis being progressively 
converted into a factory producing skilled man-power for its rich 
neighbours”.*® The rarity of eatables is so acute there (being sucked 
into oil-rich countries) that Pakistan has one of the lowest per capita 
daily consumptions of animal protein in the world today: less than 
10 grammes”.*° In the oil-rich countries of the Gulf themselves 
(Kuwait National Income from oil is 90 per cent, Bahrain 70 per cent, 
Qatar 90 per cent and UAE 90 per cent)*?, the lot of common 
people has received a serious setback. Governments of Gulf States 
are launching massive capital intensive projects, e.g. housing, 
schools, transport, communication network, recreation grounds etc. 
in the wake of new urbanization. Original towns have been demo- 
lished and newly built up areas have come up. Industries are 
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mainly concentrated in capilal cities to the detriment of the peri- 
pheral development. In Kuwait, for example, which has a high level 
of urbanization (90 per cent),** in the pre-oil era, the economy was 
based on fishing, pearling, pasturing, trade, and a little agriculture. 
Except fishing, none of them exist now. Fishing, too, is being 
controlled by the ruling family. In consequence, almost three-fourths 
of the native work force is in the service sector, with hardly anything 
else to do. A UN survey estimated that a Kuwait civil servant 
works only 17 minutes a day and the'ruling elite lives in a swamp 
of consumer commodities and luxuries.’’** Those at the bottom 
of the social pyramid are constantly being uprooted from their 
traditional productive activities -and thrown on the ‘market of 
unproductiveness.”** It is to be noted here that more than 70, per 
cent of the total work force and over half of the total population in 
Kuwait consists of non-Kuwait immigrant labour, Jeading to a 
dichotomous division of society,-natives and immigrants, and, of 
course, with its consequential problems. - 


Next, let us see the role of the MNCs in apa of basic 
resources of a developing country. Agriculture, béing a key sector 
in the economy of any country, particularly, the less developed ones, 
has been the persistent target of the MNCs. Because of the urgency 
of rapid growth rate, the MNCs can invade this sector anywhere in 
the world. This is done with their experience and expertise in the 
manufacture of inputs, technical know-how, managerial and financial 
management. The developing countries could be induced to accept 
the “Green Revolution” while all the profits accrued to the MNCs’. 
HYVs, in the new agriculture, require pesticides, high-pressure 
sprayers; mechanical driers for crops, motorized equipment etc. 
Here, too, MNCs were at the ready. It is authentically reported 
that Standard Oil not only set up 400 agro-service-centres in the 
Philippines for ESSO fertiliser, but also for seeds, pesticides, imple- 
ments and advice !*5 There are plenty other studies describing the 
fall-outs of the Green Revolution for the MNCs, Francine Frankel 
has indicated the harmful effects unleashed by a few companies 
in rural Punjab where HYV, now occupy most of the wheatlagg, 
On this point, Richard Frank’s caveat is worth quoting here: 


“Frankel observes that Massey-Fergusson is busy selling 
tractors to Green Revolution farmers. From her interviews 
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with bank officials, Frankel ascertains that over-enthusiasm 
and ‘prestige reasons’ are attracting many farmers to the new 
machinery who will never be able to pay back their loans. 


One might expect a note of concern following this 
discovery. Why does the credit programme work for the 
benefit of Massey-Fergusson and to the detriment of poor 

. farmers? Why tractors are being sold if they are not justified 
on economic grounds? ... What will happen to their land 
when they cannot. repay the debt? Such questions are not 

` put” (emphasis added).*¢ 


Ecological imbalance, too, has been created by the Green 
Revolution. Ingrid Palmer, author of a study, undertaken by the 
UNRISD (United Nations Research Institute for Social Develop- 
ment, Geneva) into the Green Revolution, noted with concern 
that ‘many local varieties of food crops are in danger of becom- 
ing extinct, so that certain genetic characteristics could be lost 
for ever. Parts of the Near East are being described as genetic 
disaster areas.** The reasons of the continuous horrendous 
famine in Africa are to be sought in this deliterate disbalance in 
the ecology there. Nor has the Green Revolution improved the 
nutritional intake of the people in the adopting countries, It is 
not that the MNCs involved in the Green Revolution were unaware 
of the boon and bane of it. Mr. Harrar, an expert on agriculture at 
the Rockefeller Foundation remarked most blatantly that the expan- 
sion of world economies through the intensification of agriculture 
may also provide major and direct benefits to the developed nations, 
particularly in the expansion of cash markets for an ever broader 
range of industrial products”’.** 


The MNCs were not unaware of the social consequence of the 
Green Revolution either, Mr. Carroll of the Inter-American 
Development Bank remarked with no qualm of conscience what- 
sover: “The tenants, I think, may become a diminishing breed as 
they get squeezed out gradually by land lords reclaiming their hold- 
iags because agriculture has become profitable. ... Indian farmers 
are not going to prove to be any more philanthropic as wage 
bargainers than any farmers anywhere in the world, ... The Green 
Revolution might make the rich still richer and enable them tò 
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capture markets previously served by smaller semi-subsistence 
producers.”** Still, the conduit of finances from the World Bank 
to the MNCs continues unabated. E. Feder has analysed the situa- 
tion coolly and realistically : Says he, 


“By the 1960s the World Bank entered the field on the 
premise that what the undeveloped world needed was agri- 
culture. And science could be bought from the firms that sold 
it —agribusiness firms, MNCs—at a price. The World Bank 
provided the money. In the period 1964-68 it lent $872 million 
to Third World agriculture — roughly the same sum that it had 
loaned during the entire 1948-63 period. Its lending rose 
again precipitously to US $3:1 billion in 1969-73. And in 
1973-4 alone credits amounted to US $956 million, plus $294 
million extended to agricultural industries. McNamara, the 
Bank’s President, promised to commit $7 billion more for 
agriculture in the Third World for the period 1976-80. In all 
these, it has been more than proved that there is no business 
like agri-business.’’®° 


There are also the MNCs like the Nestles of Switzerland, whose 
advertising policies have directly contributed to increasing malnutri- 
tion in the LDCs. Stranger than fiction, Nestles’ advertising budget 
is much higher than the total annual budget of the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), Let us see how this gigant of a MNC is 
spreading its crippling grip over Africa, a cluster of LDCs, to be 
sure. Inan article in the New Internationalist (1974) the details of 
the Nestles baby-food scandal of 1973 was published. The article 
was io the form of an interview with two professors of child health 
with over thirty years of experience dealing with infant malnutrition 
in several African countries between them. These doctors cite 
Nestles, specifically, as a company encouraging African mothers to 
abandon breast-feeding of their children in favour of formula milk 
feeding. Nestles, and other formula-milk companies like Unigate, use 
posters, radio advertisements and loud-speaker vans to push their 
products, They also use sales-women, dressed as nurses—and who 
may even be nurses—to go around maternity hospitals and clinics to 
demonstrate the use of Nestles products. In some hospitals, every 
mother is given a free tin of milk and a feeding bottle before she 
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leaves for home with her-new baby. The repercussion on these’ 
illiterate mothers is anybody’s guess. One.of the doctors found that 
“A quarter. or a third of a husband’s salary goes on just feeding 
this one infant with artificial milk: This is clearly impossible to 
sustain. So, in fact, they still buy the milk (their breast milk has 
dried up) but they don’t buy adequate quantities — less than 10 per 
cent of the mothers do that.” In consequence, as both the doctors 
report, there is’ an ever-increasing - malnutrition — marasmus, 
kwashiorkor, gastro-enteritis —all- protein-calorie deficiency diseases 
in Africa and other LDCs. One medical volunteer in Zambia 
wrote to tell the story of a mother with twins — both of whom 
died after a- few months of watery milk diet adopted in spite of 
the health worker’s advice. Indeed, “so widespread is- this cycle 
(of malnutrition) that the babies in some African hospitals are in 
beds marked “LACTOGEN SYNDROME” after the Nestles baby 
food.of that name.” Baby food mania is also as strong in India, 
invading even the remotest villages! Here, too, shops are stocked 
with: baby food like Lactogen to the ceiling !I5* African misery 
under all kinds colonial systems has been Jaid bare ty Amilcar 
Cabral in his Unity and Struggle most vividly.®? 


Besides Africa, studies in rural Chile have shown zhat bottle 
feeding and neglect of supplementary food led to.a high infant 
mortality, there. This is nothing but “commercio-genic malnutri 
tion’’ created by the MNCs, In the same way, Kellog’s products 
(breakfast cereals) have replaced traditional foods, (fish, banana, 
traditional bread) which are far more nutrition-efficient.®* Such 
has been the efficiency of advertisements for soft drinks in Mexico 
and Brazil that, in Mexico, the per capita consumption of soft 
drinks .comes to 220 bottles a year, i.e., about 4bottlzs of soft 
drinks every week in acountry which suffers from a shortage of 
protein and vitamins in the general diet.. This is not lhe picture 
in towns and cities alone ; in very remote villages in Mexico even 
the great majority of the poor people are convinced, i.e., they have 
been conditioned. that way, that soft drinks must be consumed 
every day. In fact, families do not even hesitate to ‘sell their 
natural products — cereals, fruits etc., — to buy soft drinks.** It 
was found, in a survey conducted by the Institute de Nutrio, Brazil, 
that soft drinks, containing little except empty calories, have become 
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a regular feature of tke diet of the children of the middle and 
upper -classes there.*5 This is despite the fact that these children 
in Brazil suffer much from malnutrition and vitamin deficiencies, 
Do we not get a similar picture in our country, too? All varieties 
of soft drinks have flooded the market after the ouster of Coca Cola 
and mothers are seen to dote their children with these ‘empty 
calorie’ concoctions This indifference of the MNCs regarding the 
basic physical needs of the people of host countries has not gone 
unnoticed by the UN itself. In one of its reports we find the UN 
saying, in a chastening tone, that “... not enough has been done by 
the MNCs.themselves or governments to channel corporate produc- 
tion towards satisfying basic consumption needs in nutrition, health 
and housing,’’*® : 


The presence of the MNCs in the LDCs has far more serious 
repercussions. Since they uphold free-enterprise-capitalism as the 
only way for the development of the less developed countries, the 

. MNCs are strongly against the strengthening of the public or state 
sector, The foreign policy thrust of the MNCs’ home countries 
requires the state in developing countries to withdraw from key 
industrial activities and to perform merely the function of providing 
the infrastructure and facilities necessary for the accumulation and 
expansion of private monopoly capital. In the process, the develop- 
ing countries are on the way of being converted from agrarian raw- 
material appendages into industrial adjuncts of the major capitalist 
states. The developing states, taking the capitalist path of develop- 
ment, have no choice but to be tailored to a specialized role, 
viz., labour-intensive production, whereas the leading capitalist 
countries concentrate on capital-intensive industries. The deve- 
loping countries are gradually being converted into “export plat- 
form’’ on the basis of which MNCs manufacture labour-intensive 
products for export to developed countries as well as to other Third 
World countries. To cite an example, Japan’s exploitation of “low- 
wage areas” now forms the basis of its trade pattern ; its ‘‘develop- 
ment assistance” policy towards its neighbouring neo-colonies is 
geared to building up their industrial facilities for the productjgn 
of labour-intensive import of Japan. Japan’s industrial structure 
is fast changing, shifting to “knowledge and technology-intensive 
industries” and “high-grade commodities.” As Kojima observes, 
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Even investment in manufacturing has been confined either to 
such traditional industries as textiles, clothing and processing 
of steel in which Japan has been losing its comparative advan- 
tage, or the assembly of motor vehicles, production of parts 
and components of radios and other electronic machines in 
which cheaper labour costs in Southeast Asian countries are 
achieved and the Japanese firms can increase exports, substitu- 
ting for exports of final products, exports of machinery and 
equipment for the factory and technological know-how. In 
this sense, Japanese foreign direct investment is complemen- 
tary to changes in its comparative advantage position.*’ 


Similarly, as labour-intensive products of West Germany became 
less competitive because of “the efforts of developing countries to 
overcome their specialization on primary products”, a spokesman of 
the high finance of West Germany recommended that the production 
plants must be transferred to low-cost countries, with the result that 
the West German industry could devote itself to concentration on 
products requiring sophisticated know-how and engineering.’’®* The 
MNCs of other developed countries are also applying the same logic 
in their efforts to tighten their economic grips over the developing 
countries. Inthe circumstances, newly independent countries in 
Asia and Africa that have considerable foreign participation in their 
economies are, unfortunately, as Edith Penrose observes, ‘tunder a 
grave illusion if they think that their newly-won independence will 
include any real influence over their economic affairs.” 8? 


Indeed, any deviation on the part of these newly-won independent 
countries from the developmental model imposed by the MNCs is 
seriously dealt with. This was seen in the overthrow of Premier 
Mossadegh of Iran in the fifties, of Arbenz Guzman government in 
Guatemala in 1954, of stalling Chedi Jagan’s Progressive Party 
from coming into power, and finally, in the crushing of Allende 
government in Chile in 1973.¢° It is alleged that the MNC funding 
for the anti-Allende ‘spoiling’ operation amounted to US $ 400,000 
and ITT (International Telegraphs & Telephones) alone advanced up- 
to $ 1m to finance the campaign against the Chilean government.‘* 
Ia this situation, one can add a small rejoinder to Professor 
Kindleberger’s awesome conclusion that “the nation state is just 
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about through as an economic unit”,** itis through as -at political 
unit as well. That social and political elites are likely to collude 
with corporate interests, rather than to constrain them,-has been 
convincingly argued by Ralph Miliband.‘* Many cabinet ministers, 
quit the Conservative or Social Democrat governments ef» Europe, 
Japan and North America to join the Directors’ Board of-prominent 
MNCs. Their reluctance to sell out national interest to foreign 
capital need not be taken too seriously.** 


The export-led industrialisation policy followed by the MNCs 
in Asia and other Third World countries has not only Jed to the 
development of under-development there, it has made inroads into 
social structures of these countries as well.*® It has disrupted the 
social fabric of the host countries by the shameful and indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation of women workers in the region.** The sheeny 
facade of the factories: where women are engaged scrupulously keeps 
back from the people the story of their grinding and grilling in 
those MNC establishments. We may lay bare some of the facts of 
their lives in those establishments. 


The semi-conductor industry, owing to a rapidly expanding 
demand in the developed nations for semi-conductor electronic 
components, hag been one of the most dynamic sectors of export-led 
industrial growth in Asia. The semi-conductor makers, belonging 
to the developed countries, established assembly plants abroad to 
lower production costs. The Fairchild was the first to have set up, 
in 1962, a factory in Hongkong. Today, some 50 US electronics 
companies of semi-conductor industries are operating about 80 
separate national branches in Hongkong, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
Japanese, European and locally based firms operate many more. 
Aided by a web of consultants and service companies, even the 
smallest, newest integrated circuit manufacturers in the US or 
Europe operate or subcontract for assembly in Asian or Latin 
American plants. That is, most assembly plants are established in 
low-wage countries. 


The most visible benefit of semi-condutor manufacturing plants 
in Asia is that they provide employment for upwards of 200,000 
workers, mostly young women. Managers not only prefer women, 
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they explicitly exclude men from this work. In most places they 
hire single woman between 16-24 years of age. In Malaysia and 
other Asian countries they are recruited directly from peasant 
households. Women are preferred there as ‘the manual dexterity of 
the oriental female is famous the world over. Her hands are small 
and she works fast with extreme care’, Also, because their economic 
weakness and social subordination make them easier to control 
than men. Semi-conductor industry personnel policies are, there- 
fore, designed in such a way as to play up feminine submissiveness 
and-to divert their attention from pay and working conditions. This 
is very cleverly and carefully done by stressing female stereotypes 
and superficial consumption. A personnel officer of Intel Corpora- 
tion, Penang (a subsidiary of one of the largest semiconductor firms 
based in northern California “Silicon Valley”) most blithely gave 
out ‘we hire girls because they have less energy, are more disciplined 
and easier to control” Why women? Dr Guillermina Villalva of 
the Centre for Working Women in Mexico explained : 


“In the first place because women have not been tradi- 
tionally in the labour force, they have been socialized for a 
submissive role. They have no experience in organization, 
they are less aggressive and so they are ideal as a Jabour force. 
Next to a robot you get a woman. (emphasis added) 


True, Women make up 90 per cent of the assembly workforce in 
the 1400-person Intel plant. The picture is the same in ‘other 
18 electronics factories on the island of Penang In all, approxi- 
mately, 19,000 women work in these factories, and several thousands 
more work in electronics factories in other parts of Malaysia. All 
told, between 300,000 to 400,000 women work in semiconductor and 
electronics plants throughout Southeast Asia. 


Apparently, this is very good as it brings employment to such a 
huge number of women. But the reality is awesome, and gruelling 
for them in the long run. Within a very short time, these workers 
are completely worn out under the heavy pressure of work and they 
are pretty easily dispensed with. Because they must keep producti- 
vity high and costs low to be competitive, semi-conductor firms have 
put a great deal of effort into developing a whole battery of methods 
fo manipulate and control the women who work in their plants. 
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Rachael Grossman of the Pacific Research Centre, California, USA, 
made a very extensive study and research into the condition of work- 
ing of these women. According to her, ‘...their personnel policies 
now combine authoritarian discipline with the most sophisticated 
human relations techniques. Their purpose is to make workers 
more immediately productive and to inculcate in them a long-term 
sense of identity with the company. At the same time, the emphasis 
on passive and ornamental feminity is intended to forestall the rise 
of any sense of independence or unified strength among the women 
workers. In the patriarchal societies of Southeast Asia, the sudden 
concentration of women in advanced industrial enclaves might well 
be expected to foster the emergence of a strong feminist conscious- 
ness among them. The carefully planned personnel policies work 
against this.’*7 


What are these carefully planned personnel policies then ? 
Beauty contests are the most dramatic example of the wayelectro- 
nics plants manipulate traditional concepts of feminity and gender 
roles. Prizes include package tour to a reviera sort of place, elec- 
tronics gadgets like TV, Music-centre, and also a night or two ina 
very posh five-star hotel in a neighbouring city. When asked about 
the implications of offering a night or two in a luxury hotel to a 
18-year old Malay woman, primarily from rural Muslim back- 
grounds, the ‘personnel officer quipped, “We tell the winner, this 
is your prize. Whatever happens after nine -months from now, we 
aren’t responsible.” One MNC plant manager in Penang explained, 
“We've developed recreation to a technique. Recreational activities 
keep turnover down. We spend US $100,000 a year on personnel 
activities.” And these activities include sewing classes, beauty 
contest, monthly shoe sale, singing competition and such like stereo- 
typically feminine activities. 


Production competitions are also there for increasing quotas. 
Like other contests, production competitions take place at all levels, 
at all stages of the organization. They range from individual con- 
tests based on the individual daily charts hanging beside each 
worker to competitions between subsidiaries in different countries. 
Workers in one Indonesian factory reported that they had been 
asked to compete with the productivity charts of workers in other 
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Asian subsidiaries of their company. Individual winners receive no 
more than special mention 1n the company publications. Some times, 
of course, a box of candy befall the worker. Nothing more than that, 


Workers are strictly disciplined. They are assigned quotas and 
are monitored by daily productivity charts. They are prohibited 
from talking on the factory floor. They are allowed an average of 
only 45 minutes break-time during an eight-hour shift. Workers 
at the Fairchild factory in Indonesia reported having only one ten- 
minute tea break and a 15-minute lunch break. It 1s also reported 
that about 20 women are laid off every week for failing to meet their 
production quotas. 


The condition in which the women workers work in the semi- 
conductor and electronics plants is also deliberately and carefully 
camouflaged. A photograph of the interior of an electronics plant 
is striking for its sense of immaculate order: a spacious, well- 
lighted hall in which rows of women dressed in white bend over 
gleaming microscopes. On an actual walk through a plant, how- 
ever, the visitor often gags on the strong smell of chemicals, and a 
trial look through a microscope forthwith produces dizziness or a 
headache. Caustic chemicals, all toxic and many suspected of 
cancer-causing are kept in open containers beside many workers. 
These are all particularly dangerous acids and solvents which are 
used extensively throughout the production process. Toxic fumes 
and eye ailments are, indeed, the twin enemies of electronics 
workers. For long eight hours they have to look through a micros- 
cope and this is how one reports, “After some time we can’t see 
very clearly : it’s blurred. We have to work with those gold wires, 
very thin like our hair...” In 1975, just three years after the first 
electronics plant opened in Penang, nearly half the workers there 
complained of deteriorating eyesight and frequent headaches — the 
result of microscope work. Workers in Southeast Asia also complain 
of serious eye troubles atter they have gone through the process of 
working with a microscope in an electronics establishment. In 
Hong Kong most electronics workers over 25 are called “Grandma” 
because they wear very thick glasses Companies usually refuse 
to pay for the glasses — although they require 20-20 vision when 
they hire. But the management trivialize these dangers. 
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When the question of their wages and emoluments come, it is 
found that the companies invariably use various means to keep the 
wages low. Women are paid less than the minimum wage for as 
long as six months during which they are considered apprentices. 
With legal minimum daily wage of 11 pesos in the Philippines and 
Rp 500 in Indonesia, electronics apprentices receive 8 pesos and 
Rp 390 respectively. 18,300 women, that is 80 per cent of the 
23,400 workers employed in the 112 foreign enterprises in the 
“Massan tax-free export area” in South Korea are forced to work 
12 to 16 hours a day for which they receive only 25 per cent of 
the wages of the Japanese workers there. 


Rather than institute adequate wages, MNC companies use 
monetary bonuses as a means to put pressure on their workers even 
after the apprenticeship period. The period of apprenticeship is 
rather taxing on the families of the workers. Many a peasant family 
often had to support its wards for the first month, and often the 
first year of employment in factories in the Bataan Export Proce- 
ssing Zone, Indonesia and in Manila. Yet, the personnel officers 
readily admit that a new operator can learn her job in a week, or at 
most, two. In order to earn adequate income, a worker must 
qualify for bonuses, which are paid for perfect attendance, punctua- 
lity, high production, work on the microscopes, With any infraction 
of company rules or a single absence in a month, a woman loses her 
eligibility for extra payment. This is particularly rampant in Hong 
Kong, where industry uses monetary incentives rather than recrea- 
tional activities to discipline and motivate the work force. There 
a worker earning a daily base wage of HK$ 24 (US $5) can collect 
an additional living allowance of US $60, meal allowance $40, and 
travel allowance $20. However, if she is 15 minutes late, she will 
lose all allowances for the day. 


As a new segment of the work force, many women have to move 
long distances from their homes to take jobs in the electronics 
plants. “The conditions in which they live away from home reflect 
both the meagreness of their wages and the social disruption caused 
by foreign-dominated industrialization in enclaves not integrated 
into the local economy. In Malaysia, where wages and living condi- 
tions are better than in the neighbouring countries, electronics 
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workers live in boarding houses. Four to eight women share a 
room, each individual possessing a bunk space and a two-foot cube 
of acupboard. In the Philippines, the condition of living of these 
women is even worse. Many are able to afford only a place to 
sleep in a squatter shack pitched in a slum. In the boarding houses, 
ten women and even more, share a room, which is ‘‘furnished’”’ only 
with straw sleeping mats’”.*® (Grosman) 


Industry personnel policies encourage Western manners and 
consumption habits for the workers. This is very trying for the 
workers in the long run as they find it hard to fit into their commu- 
nities and families. Thus when theirtperiods of employment in the 
semiconductor factories end, women workers face serious questions 
about their ability to find other jobs or marry. In South Korea, 
where the electronics industries are over ten years old, it is reported 
that many former electronics workers have no alternative but to 
become “Kisaeng” girls or prostitutes to support themselves. The 
same is true of the Philippines where over 100,000 women earn their 
living as ‘Hospitality Girls’, or prostitutes in Manila. This large 
figure of the hospitality girls has led to the coinage of a new concept 
—the “hospitality industry”. Asa major governmental priority, 
tourism has grown stupendously from a negligible dollar earner in 
the 1960s to the nation’s fourth largest source of foreign exchange in 
the late 1970s. In 1977, tourism brought in over $300m, $262 more 
than in 1972. The 100,000 figure of “hospitality girls’? may even be 
misleadingly low as the knowledgeable opinion goes. And quite a 
big chunk of these “hospitality girls” are the rejects of the semicon- 
ductor and electronics establishments as in the electronics establish- 
ments in South Korea and Taiwan, In South Korea, itis from the 
huge army of unemployed in the country, including both rejects 
from the semiconductor industries and otherwise, that the so-called 
“Kisaeng” girls are recruited. 


Regarding bow semiconductor industries in Southeast Asia are 
disrupting the social and moral fabrics of the societies there, the 
present writer cannot but quote in extenso from the writings of 
Racheal Grossman who made a deep and penetrating study into the 
condition of women workers in semiconductor industries in the 
region: She writes, 
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The Semiconductor industry presents its Southeast Asian 
women workers with short-term dilemmas and long-term 
contradictions. Jobs which seldom last longer than four 
years can bring profound changes into these lives for years 
to come. 


For the short term, the tens of thousands of jobs the elec- 
tronics industry has brought to each Southeast Asian 
country have created new economic roles for women, poten- 
tially raising their status and undermining the patriarchal 
structure which often makes families oppressive for women. 
At the same time, however, by stressing Western versions 
of feminine passivity, the companies have been able to 
prevent the workers from realizing their potential for inde- 
pendence, 


In Taiwan and Hong Kong, where the industry has offered 
employment for over a decade, workers complain that their 
families have pressured them to remain in the factories 
despite their personal wishes not to. Their complaints also 
reveal the impact of the factory culture in creating impo- 
ssible dreams as is expressed in the narrative of a Taiwanese 
worker: ‘I would like to learn singing, I like music. Then 
I could be a singing star. But my family does not agree to 
that. etc, etc.*® 


“While their new economic roles bring women workers in the main- 
stream of the world economy, the companies take a very deliberate 
policy of preventing these workers to gain an independent psyche. 
The stress on foreign images of feminity fosters in them the illusion 
that consumption Western products will make them a part of the 
international culture, This stress on individuality and competition 
makes it difficult for women workers to form either ‘class in itself’ 
or ‘class for themselves’. Also, women workers of one factory are 
pitted against those in a different factory in the same region. Such 
divisive manipulations on the part of the management make it 
extremely difficult for workers to cross industry lines to organize 
themselves or even understand their common position as workers 
and as women. The manatan, a a. is eae effective 
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in Southeast Asia, because industrial work in general is so new 
there. A few women have been toughened by experience in wage 
labour, and afew have begun to feel the long-term contradictions 
which their present work implies. Critics of human rights policies 
in several Asian countries have linked repression to the export 
Strategey of these semiconductor industries, in particlar, and in 
industries in general. The North American Coalition for Human 
Rights in Korea wrote in the following way : 


At the heart of Korea’s human rights problems is the 
economic growth strategy of the country, a strategy which 
requires the repression and manipulation of labour (through 
government-controlled “trade unions” and a ban on strikes) 
and the tight control of free political expression ... The 
absence of full human rights is neither arbitrary nor coin- 
cidental ; it is the product of the choice to have an export- 
oriented economy which leaves interna] needs unmet. ë° 


Thus, the semiconductor companies are not governed by any desire 
to promote the development of the Third World countries or even 
the welfare of their workers. Their aim is to cut costs, and any 
social benefits they may claim should be recognized, as Lenny Siegel 
opines, as “accidental, or as public relations.** The argument that 
such export-led manufacturing concerns under the MNCs push 
nations toward their development goals has been very critically 
viewed by Gundar Frank in his different volumes. 


The situation in the FTZs in our country is not any enviable 
either. Unfortunately, very few serious studies are there, in our 
country, exposing the grilling and shaming that our women workers 
are subjected to in those establishments, Recently, a detailed study 
has been attempted under the auspices of the Indian Council for 
Research on International. Economic Relations, New Delhi, on 
Women Employment at SEEPZ (Santacruz Electronics Export 
Processing Zone). Bombay. The report of the study reveals the 
sorry plight of women works there. It speaks of all kinds of mal- 
treatment, discrimination and shaming of women workers, mostly 
coming from above. Trade Unionism being a tabooed word there, 
inter and intra-worker camaraderie is minimal. Unfortunately, in 
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the context of 3 crores of unemployed in India (official figure only) 
women workers can not but accept jobs in the FTZs despite grilling 
and shaming. The report also reveals how workers are gradually 
being forced to tender resignations in situations emerging from 
shaming of women workers in the SEEPZ.5* What is true of the 
SEEPZ must be true of such like establishment ! 


The rationale of the FTZs had been, hopefully, designed to create 
job opportunities in the LDCs. Employment has, of course, been 
generated. But the ratio of the employed to the unemployed has not 
been significantly reduced. In countries like India, Indonesia and 
Philippines, with significant investments of the MNCs, the unem- 
ployment problem remains as horrendous as before. It is only in 
Hong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore and Taiwan that some 40 per cent 
of the labour force are employed with MNCs.°* But at what cost | 


There are, still further, many ominous fall outs of the MNCs, 
Indulging in a sort of conspicuous wage differentials, the MNCs are 
out for creating ‘labour aristocracy’ in the LDCs. This privileged 
class share in what Lenin spoke of a the “spoilage of imperialism”, 
Compared to the national enterprises, the MNCs are used to pay 
high wages for all categories of workers in the LDCs, This situation 
is very much palpable in India, Indonesia, Thailand, Philippines 
and Tropical African countries.5 What it amounts to is this that 

- the national economy suffers in the long run. First of all, the high 
wage policy of the MNCs affects the distribution of manpower in the 
national economy as experienced and skilled workers are lured away 
by higher wages. Second, such a policy leads to a never-never 
situation which makes the workers always feel a sense of ‘relative 
deprivation’. Third, their high wage policy is likely to stand in the 
way of the emergence of a coherent programme of social services by 
the national government. The logic of ‘cutting your coat according 
to your cloth’ falls absolutely on the deaf cars of those countries who 
work in collaboration with the MNCs. Finally,- with the ‘labour 

' aristocracy’, labour docility is also the logic of the MNCs. Soa 
labour repressive policy is demanded from the host countries. 


Proletariancization of the peasantry is, again, another baneful 
development in the LDCs with the MNCs active there. By and large, 
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peasants are being attracted by them to the urban areas where they 
. become simple wage-earners, This transformation of the peasantry 
into wage earners in enclave economies has been documented by a 
large number of economists all over the LDCs. In his article 
—‘Maltinational Corporations and the installation of externally— 
oriented economic structures in contemporary Africa: the example 
of the Unilever-Zaire group’’, Kabunda has very efficiently shown 
-how the Unilever disrupted the existing social systems and made for 
the proletarianization of the peasantry in the several regions of 
Zaire.®> This process is very much there in India, Ceylon and 
Indonesia. The extreme form of ‘proletarianization’ in Indonesia 
-is to be found in its “Involution” programme. 


Moreover, chemicals and minerals, which have been declared 
_ obsolete in the First World Countries, have found their way, through 
‘the MNCs, into the LDCs**. Regarding these suspended and 
cancelled chemicals, as bein, ‘foisted on the LDCs, one is advised to 
` consult Circle of Poison by David Weyer and Mark Schapiro, 
published by the Institute for Food and Development Policy,, San 
Francisco, USA.?” In India, too, MNCs are pretty active in drug 
. industries through their local counterparts.°® Together, the small 
few are getting “Rich and Super-rich’’. Indeed, in a few hands, these 
enterprises are creating health hazards more than therapeutic 
_advances.5® This should be an eye-opener to all the denizens of the 
_ world. Otherwise, patented technologies will be foisted on the ‘post- 
traditional’ societies and they will be forced to respond mechanically 
“as they become dependent on the expertise of the donor countries”. 
This “one-way change” in social structure or the expansion of 
monopoly capitalism forebodes doom for the countries that are just 
sloughing off colonial vestiges. This is a new and omirious develop- 
ment and has never, a Ja M.G. Levy, Jr., existed before in the global 
conquest of Mongols or Alexander, the Great.°° 


Must we not be wary before we jump into the bandwagon ? 


This is a thoroughly revised version of the Paper—‘“MNCs and the Women 
Workers in integrated Circuits of Asia”. —Submitted in 1981 to a Seminar on the 
MNCs at Kanpur University. The major part of the revised draft was prepared 
in London while I was an Academic Visitor at the L.S.B, July-October, 1981, My — 

- sincere thanks are due to the Librarians of the L.S.E. Library and the British 
- Library. $ 
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PROBLEMS OF NATION-BUILDING IN INDIA 





SWAPAN KUMAR PRAMANICK 


The problems relating to nation-building in India have assumed 
a critical position in recent years. The politico-administrative unity 
with which Indian society dawned after independence has been put 
to severe strain with the increasing influence of various militant 
demands of some religious, linguistic and regional groups. The 
demand for Jharkhand, .Uttarakhand, Kamtapur, Mahakoshal, 
Chattisgarh, Udayachal, Dalitistan and the like are being made in 
different parts of India on the basis of some ethnic and regional 
identities. The dimension and implications for the so-called 
‘Khalistan’ movement have become most serious and is undermining 
the very fabric of national unity. The whole of north east can be 
regarded as a burning cauldron. Assam, Tripura, Manipur, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh—in every state of the region we 
find the emergence of some regional groups. A few of them are 
making demands which have some clear secessionist overtones. It 
seems that the government of India isin a quandary relating to the 
method and tactics of dealing with these sectional demands and 
interests. The situation needs to be seriously probed by the social 
scientists so that it is possible to identify the roots of discontentment. 
One has to look beyond agitations and analyse the genesis and 
socio-economic dimensions of such discontent. 


I 


Let us first look into the basis of unity in traditional India. In 
what sense Indian society was united in traditional times ? Certainly 
not in the political or administrative sense. Various dynasties ruled 
over the different parts of India for most of the time. Except during 
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some short spells of the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Mughal 
Emperors, the political scene has witnessed dissensions, strifes, wars, 
aggression and annexation. But underneath all these political 
rivalries and uncertainties, there was also an overarching sense of 
cultural unity of the people. The geographical boundaries, marking 
off the subcontinent very clearly from other societies, had a very 
powerful influence in fostering a sense of closeness and similarity 
among the people inhabiting this territory. 


But the role of religion, and particularly of Hindu religion, in 
creating this sense of unity among the Indian people can never be 
ignored. The social and economic organization prescribed by 
Hinduism was clearly relevant for Indian society as more than two- 
thirds of the people were Hindus. The social structure was atomized 
in various castes and sub-castes, sects and creeds all of which were 

loosely strung together by some elements of great tradition. For a 
vast country like India, inhabited by a huge population, speaking 
different languages and living under different political authorities, 
the system was perfectly suited to generate a sense of unity. The 
system also suited the needs of hundreds of aboriginal groups and 
tribes who increasingly became parts of Hindu social polity with the 
passage oftime. They were allowed to retain their separate individuali- 
ties and tradition, while becoming part of the larger Hindu society. 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “In dealing with the problem of the 
different social groups, Hinduism adopted the only safe course of 
democracy, viz , that each racial group should be allowed to develop 
the best in it without impeding the progress of others. When the 
aboriginal tribes and others accepted the Hindu standpoint, they did 
not surrender their individuality but modified it as well as the Hindu 
spirit which they absorbed.” This pluralistic structure of Hinduism 
became beneficial and ensured unity in diversity in two ways: 
firstly, Hinduism became enriched by a massive cross-fertilisation of 
ideas and institutions and secondly, it was possible for different 
ethno-linguistic groups to maintain a facade of unity for centuries. 


But the real reason why such a decentralized and a pluralistic 
set-up continued in pre-British Indian society was the type of 
economy which was prevalent at that time. Self-sufficient Villages i 
were the basic economic units in pre-British India and this system 
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survived for centuries till the advent of British rule in spite of 
frequent wars, dynastic convulsions and religious upheavals. As 
Charles Metcalfe pointed out, “The village communities are little 
republics having nearly everything that they want within themselves, 
and almost independent of foreign relations. They seem to last 
within themselyes where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down, revolution succeeds revolution ...... but the village 
communities remain the same,” Economically the village was 
predominantly autarchic. Local labour and resources made essen- 
tially local transactions and the system was run on jajmani basis 
dependent on defined mode of transaction among various caste 
groups. The system was all-pervading and it has been shown that 
not only the Hindus, but other religious groups also became part of 
this socio-economic process. 


It was this decentralized economic set up that ensured a remark- 
able continuity in the Indian social set up and accounted for much 
of its conservativeness and unchangeability. As Marx said, “The 
simplicity of the organization of production in these self-sufficing 
communities that constantly reproduce themselves in the same form 
and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again on the spot and 
with the same name — this simplicity supplies the key to the secret 
of the unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, an unchangeableness in 
such striking contrast with the constant dissolution and refounding 
of Asiatic states, and the never-ceasing changes of dynasty.” 


Il 


The situation changed drastically with the consolidation of 
British rule in India. The bases of the traditional self-sufficient 
village economy were the village communal ownership of land, the 
localized jajmani system and the unity of village agriculture and 
industry. All these were shattered for the first time in Indian 
history due to the penetration of British capitalist economy. The 
introduction of private property in land resulted in the creation of a 
class of feudal landlords exercising expropriatory rights over the 
peasants. The new land revenue system introduced by the Britishers 
led to the rapid impoverishment of the peasantry, But above all, 
the decline of town handicrafts and cottage industries in the village 
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affected the Indian society most and ruined the old balance between 
agriculture and industry. These the Britishers did by grabbing all 
the viable sectors of trade and commerce, by securing the raw 
materials at a very cheap rate and by flooding the Indian market 
with British manufactured goods. The old balance between the 
town and the countryside was destroyed, hundreds of old towns 
were ruined and a few port-cities were created to serve the metro- 
politan country, Railways were established and new roads were 
created to expand the frontiers of the market. In all these, the 
British acted as the ‘unconscious tool of history’ in that the old 
village level centres of economy were destroyed and a national 
economy began to take shape. The rise of an indigenous capitalist 
class at the latter part of the British ruje further strengthened the 
process. All these paved the way for a national economy. It 
compelled the people to look beyond their village boundaries and 
think and act in terms of the larger nation. 


The struggle for freedom, in which all the different classes of 
Indian society joined in their own class interests, further consolidated 
this national feeling. All the different classes had their grievances 
against the foreign rulers — the national bourgeoisie for strengthen- 
ing their base of operation, the workers for further industrialization 
and freedom, the professionals for equal opportunities, the peasants 
for breaking the imperial-feudal oppression and the like. All these 
cemented the bond of unity amongst different sections of people, the 
like of which India did never witness during her past history. The 
political and administrative unification made by the British rulers 
and the improved communication system made the task of 
unification easier. 


Thus the feeling of nationalism emerged in India only during the 
British period with the development of capitalism at that period. It 
is a historical truth that nationalism is a by-product of capitalist 
development. As Stalin said, “Modern nations area product of a 
definite epoch—the epoch of rising capitalism. The process of 
abolition of feudalism and the development of capitalism was also 
the process of formation of peoples into nations. The British, 
French, Germans and Italians formed into nations during the victo- 
rious march of capitalism and its triumph over feudal disunity.? 
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But the type of nationalism that was developed in India during 
the British rule differed in a big way from the type which developed 
In Europe with the triumph of capitalism. The colonial rulers in the 
interest of perpetuation of their own rule allowed feudalism to 
survive through the creation of the zamindary system. Capitalism 
also could not develop fully in India as Indian economy remained 
subservient to the requirements of the British metropolis. The 
result was the creation of a bourgeois-landiord state structure, 
Feudal conservative values and the primordial identities of the people 
based on religion, caste, community etc. continued to be relevant. 
They were encouraged not only by the British rulers, our nationalist 
elites were also not immune from the influences.” .The result was 
that even during the British period, nationalism could not develop 
fully due to the operation of a backward colonial environment. Capi- 
talism developed here by compromising with feudalism, not by 
overthrowing it, as in Europe. This accounts for much of the 
maladies which we are facing today in the nation-building process. 


HI 


With independence, the problems relating to the nation-building 
process have increased manifold due to the cumulative impact of a 
number of factors. Most important among them is the emergence 
of the feeling of sub-nationalism among people sharing a common 
regional and linguistic heritage. In fact, this feeling was already 
there in a dormant form during the British period. Colonial rule 
had not only resulted in low development of India as a whole, the 
effects were also unevenly distributed in different regions. Economic 
development not only helps in the creation of a national identity, 
it also promotes the development of a regional identity. The 
growth of political, national and regional consciousness therefore 
occurred in an uneven manner in different parts of India. The 
indigenous elites largely came from the developed regions and they 
monopolized the available opportunities in the political, economic 
and administrative spheres. The Bengalis, for example, advanced 
spectacularly in all fields and they grabbed the white collar jobs and 
administrative posts in almost the entire stretch of eastern and 
central India. The other regions were not to lag behind for a long 
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time. When they developed their own local elites, they found: that 
they did not have berth in their own regions. This resulted in 
tensions and friction among these sub-nationalities and it further 
deepened their sub-national or regional identification. 


It has already been noted that linguistic and cultural differences 
in different parts of India have played a major role in creating this 
sub-national identity. Historically speaking, the various local dialects 
began to produce literature in their own languages from about the 
6th century in the South and about the 12th in the North and these 
languages began to grow rapidly during the period of muslim 
rule in India.“ The growth of these languages only enriched Indian 
culture and they did not pose any major challenge to the concept of 
Aryan culture as most of their contents were based on Sanskritic 
and great traditional elements But as these languages grew more, 
they began to flourish in emotional and intellectual fields thus 
representing to their speakers the working content of their own sub- 
national! culture. 


When India became independent, we find the spectacle of uneven 
economic development in different regions and the development of a 
fairly rich local and regional culture in each of these regions. It was 
necessary, in the healthy development of.the feeling of nationalism, 
that each of these regions, having its own distinct culture, tradition 
and. heritage, which is not necessarily opposed to the concept of 
pan-Indian unity, should be allowed to develop fully and the 
process of uneven regional growth, encouraged by the British, be 
reversed, That would have resulted in the equal opportunities for 
the growth of different nationalities in Indian society, culturally, 
economically and politically. That would have ensured the establish- 
ment of the principle of unity in diversity. 


The growth of regional sentiments and feelings is not dangerous 
as such for national unity. On the other hand, if properly 
channelized, it ensures a fuller development of the feeling of unity. 
There are many objective and subjective factors affecting this: sense 
of active participation of the different regions in the national life. Of 
these, a balanced economic growth of different regions is an impera- 
tive condition for promoting this sense of participation. Butia 
review of the post-independent Indian situation shows that there is 
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a marked disparity in the growth rate of different regions, All the 
available indices of economic growth show that there are significant 
inter-regional differentials in per capita income level, generation of 
employment and the growth pattern of agriculture and industry. 
Public sector investment pattern, instead of reducing this trend, has 
only accelerated the process. Inter-state variation in urbanization 
pattern also shows that in states like Bihar and Orissa, the rate 
of urbanization is below 10 p.c. whereas in states like Maharastra 
and Gujarat, it is around 30 p.c. On the whole, it may be stated 
that in our endeavour to ensure a planned development, the diffe- 
rential needs of different economic regions have not been taken into 
account. The states in the eastern regions have become the victims 
of this situation most. It is no wonder that regional demands and 
ssues, regional ‘parties and a general feeling of regionalism — all 
these are very strong in this area. The Assam problem and the 
widespread social and political unrest in the various north-eastern 
states have at their corea sense of economic deprivation and unful- 
filled expectation. 


Of course, there can not be any mechanical application of 
the economic issue behind the growth of regionalism in India. There 
are clear cut economic and political dimensions of regionalism The 
economic issues are manipulated to organize people on political 
lines. The exact way in which a set of economic issues becomes a 
political question is naturally conditioned by the regional environ- 
ment — the historical forces operating there, the state of organization 
and consciousness of various groups of people, the character of 
political leadership and the dynamics of poljtical relation. It is 
because of the specificity of these issues that one can not make 
any blanket generalization regarding the relationship between 
regionalism and the economic factor. After all, all the areas facing 
economic deprivations have not developed a regional outlook. But 
the economic factor always remains the potent factor behind the 
growth of regionalism. 


What happens in such cases can be explained with examples from 
Assam. In Assam, Bengalis started to immigrate and settle right 
from the beginning of the 19th century. The British rulers needed 
these people to run the administration as very few of the local elites 
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werc available for the job. But the process of immigration affected 
not only the white collar professional sector, large scale immigration 
of agriculturists from neighbouring regions belonging to different 
ethnic groups also occurred during this period. The task of 
cultivating marshy waste land involved much physical labour and 
endurance and the local people were not much inclined to it. Even 
some other vocations involving manual labour like sweepers, earth- 
cutters, masons and the like are in the hands of peoples of other 
states. To these historical factors were added the.lop-sided economic 
growth of Assam in post-independent period. Inadequate industrial 
growth, neglected land reform, widespread unemployment among 
the educated youth in particular—all these increased the unrest. To 
their dismay, the Assamese youth find that if industrial growth does 
not occur, the economy would further stagnate ; if it occurs, it 
would result in a further in-flow of outsiders, leaving no avenues 
for local people. Large scale immigration of non-Assamese people 
also resulted in a sense of ethnic insecurity. .They developed the 
apprehension that the identity of Assamese language and culture is 
in danger. But, basically, the Assam problem can be traced back to 
the sense of economic deprivation. 7 


“But the economic factor alone is not sufficient for the emergence 
of regional feelings. If that had been so, Calcutta, the only metro- 
politan city in the state of West Bengal, would have witnessed 
linguistic chauvinism long ago. The industrial sector in the city of 
Calcutta is dominated by the non-Bengalis. As Asok Mitra pointed 
out, in 1960, 58 p.c. of the workers in cotton industries and 79 
in jute, 47 p.c. in the engineering industries and 64 in iron and steel 
and a proportion varying from 73 p.c. in paper-mills to 21 in 
printing industry — were non-Bengalis.° , As per the Monopolies 
Enquiry Commission Report of 1965, of the 533 factories owned by 
the 75 top business in the private sector of the country, 152 were 
situated in West Bengal and of these 76 were located in Calcutta. 
The non-Bengali dominated business community of the city has not 
developed any sense of involvement with the welfare of the city. 
Unlike in Bombay and Madras, a substantial part of the money 
earned from this state is not ploughed back into the economy 
but goes to other places and regions. A 1960-61 report indicates 
that Calcutta region sent out. Rs. 276 millions by postal. money 
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orders against Bombay’s 231, Delhi’s 77 and Madras’s 69. All these 
are indications that there were sufficient material ground for the 
emergence of a strong feeling of regionalism among the Bengalis. 
The fact that it has not been so and that regional parties here 
have not made much headway among the people, is to be explained 
with reference to the state of political consciousness and organization 
among the people, the role of the national political parties and the 
history of the problem in the area. That is why we have talked 
about the historical and contextual specificity of the problem of 
regionalism in each area. 


The roles of political parties and of the regional leaders are very 
important in this connection. Some of the political parties try to 
cash in by pampering these regional sentiments and loyalties of the 
people. In doing this, they are motivated more by their short term 
immediate interests than the long term ones. It is easy to thrive on 
the communal sentiments of the people. Trying to curb it or 
taking a bold stand against it—as some of the left parties are doing 
in Assam~may prove to be unpopular and costly in immediate 
terms, It demands that the parties and leaders should be sufficiently 
inspired by national interests and long term considerations to ignore 
the immediate effects. This long term perspective is unfortunately 
not apparent in the type of alliances and programmes of many of 
the parties at regional levels. On the other hand, the local elites, 
those who are the champions of these sectarian demands, consis- 
tently maintain a communal and regional oreientation to political 
issues. This suits their interests because thereby they can ensure a 
virtual monopoly of their control over the region or the section. 
As Moin Shakir says with regard to the communal orientation of 
some of the muslim leaders, “communalism has been adopted 
as political ideology of the muslim elite which has developed a 
vested interest in it. It has been an operative political principle 
because it helps in sharing power and spoils.”” The situation has 
been more complicated by the alliance of these self-seeking leaders 
with some national political parties and leaders. 


Another relevant aspect in the political framework is the style 
of operation and functioning of the political system in a vast and 
heterogenous country like India. In fact, the magnitude of the 
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cultural and ethnic diversity in India compelled the constitution 
makers to opt for a federal type of polity. There was a certain 
amount of contradiction in this constitutional framework because 
the real leverage was in favour of the central government. And 
whatever autonomy was there, it has been drastically affected by the 
style of operation of the ruling party at the centre. We agree with 
K. R. Malkani on this count when he says, “Not only is the consti- 
tution more unitary than federal, the congress High Command has 
developed into something of a not-so-Grand Mughal. As a result, 
states feel that they have been reduced to the status of municipali- 
ties.”? The call of the present Prime Minister before the last general 
election to have the same ruling party both at the centre and the 
states for the smooth development of India, is a pointer to this 
direction. This style of political operation hurts the valid regional 
sentiments and aspirations of people. This complicates the issue 
further. i 


IV 


Of late, there is much controversy regarding the role of 
religion in Indian unity. The 198! census shows the following 
religious composition of the Indian people. Hindus 82.64%, Muslims 
11.35%, Christians 2.43%, Sikhs 1.96%, Buddhists 0.71%, Jains 
0.48% and others 0.43%.° Those who believe in the importance 
of religion in fostering national unity, are primarily enthused by the 
capacity of Hindus in building up such unity. Their argument is 
primarily of two types, ‘Firstly, they refer to the pluralistic orienta- 
tion of Hindu religion which played a historical role fostering a 
spirit of unity in the past. They believe that future India can be 
built on this grand foundation. Secondly, they point out the over- 
whelming numerical superiority of the Hindus and hold that if the 
support of this vast section can be mobilized on religious grounds, 
unity will be ensured in India. 


Both the arguments have become misleading in modern times 
and have some dangerous implications for the fringe people. If one 
looks at the religious and linguistic expanse of the Indian nation, a 
few things appear striking. Firstly, there are states like Delhi, 
U.P, Bihar, M.P., Rajasthan, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh which 
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are predominantly Hindi speaking Hindu states. 40 p.c. of the seats 
in Parliament belong to this zone. Secondly, there are states like 
Gujarat, Maharastra, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, West Bengal which are non-Hindi but: predominantly Hindu. 
They account for about 52 p.c. of the parliamentary seats. Thirdly, 
on the outer fringe, we have Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, Goa, 
Lakshadweep, Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Sikkim. They are mainly inhabited by non-Hindu 
and non-Hindi speaking communities and they elect only about 
8 p. c. of M. P.s. 1° Itisnotasimple coincidence that secessionist 
and disruptive tendencies are most prominent in the outer fringe, i. e., 
in the third zone mentioned above. In the two other regions the 
discontentment is very widespread among the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Though many of them are Hindus, their protest 
is against the upper caste domination which is involved in the 
system. 


These raise many complex questions regarding the cultural and 
religious identity of the leaders, the image of the political system to 
the fringe communities and the extent to which they can be enthused 
to build-up a sense. of participation in such a system. The Nagas, 
Kukis, Oraons, Rajbanshis, Harijans,- even some Sikhs and 
Muslims—people belonging to various ethnic and religious commu- 
nities—will feel alienated if a projection of Indian nation is made in 
terms of Hindi and Hindu ideals. This will alienate even those who 
belong to the second group. New Delhi’s too close identification with 
Hindi and Hindu heartland will only help fringe people out in the 
cold. “Jat peasants, U.P. Brahmins or Rajasthani Tbakurs do not 
suffer from this feeling of exclusion. The country’s ethos reflects 
their language, religion, dress, food habits and folklore. It is shaped 
by their past experience, present ideas and vision of the future. 
However much they might disapprove of particular aspects of the 
national psyche, they can never disown what is demonstrably 
theirs.” 12 


Whatever might have been the role of Hinduism in the past, 
today religion-has proved to be dysfunctional and counter-produc- 
tive for bringing national integration. A Committee of Moral 
and: Religious Integration was appointed by the Centra] Govt. in 
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1959. The Committee, in its Report, advocated the use of religion 
to foster national integration. But in a multi-religious, multi-racial, 
multi-lingual state like India, and in a highly changing society of 
today, the -effort is bound to be.counter-productive. Prof. Yinger, 
a sociologist of religion, has indicated the conditions under which 
the integrative role of religion. will be minimum and negative. 
These are: | 


1) Where more than one religion is practised ; 


2) When social change reduces the appeal of the ritual 
and belief systems ; : 


“ 3) When the contents of socialization of its ‘members are 
various : 


| 4) When society is strongly divided into a number of classes 


5) When the members live under a stagnant and oppressive 
economy.** 


: All these conditions are prevalent in India and in such a situation 
the more one harps on religion, the more the national unity will be 
endangered. A. R. Desai sums up the position thus, “there are 
overwhelming evidence which indicate that the conditions in India 
are inappropriate for utilising religion as a mechanism of national 
integration.** f 


v 


` Time has come for us to realize the fact ‘that India is a union of 
many nationalities living under a common political framework, Viz. 
the Indian state. We have scen how, starting.from the pre-British 
period, different ethno-linguistic groups, having their own culture, 
tradition and history, began to be conscious about their separate 
entities. They developed their own intelligentsia and their own 
literature which further heightened their nationality aspirations. 
They felt a yearning for a free corporate life and questioned 
the existing political arrangement of lumping many of them together 
which.was done by the British rulers for administrative convenience 
to rule over an expanding frontier, The States Reorganization 
Commission of 1956 was a response to this demand but it only 
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partly fulfilled the‘desires of many ethno-linguistic groups. Subse- 
quently a number of such exercises have been undertaken in 
the north-east. But it seems that a few more attempts are to 
be taken in future. All these are steps in the right direction, 


But the crucial question lies in the attitude of the central govt. 
towards the valid, legitimate and democratic yearning for self- 
expression and self-development of these nationalities. One needs to 
recognize the vital distinction between the progressive and valid 
demands of these nationalities to develop their social and cultural 
life and the reactionary and disruptive tendencies among some 
groups of them to incite hatred and animosities against others.*‘ 
In fact, to fight the latter tendency more effectively, one needs 
to grant legitimacy to, the former. And the more the former is 
repressed, the more the latter will gain ground. The Punjab 
problem can never be solved, for example, if the central government 
goes by the assumption that all Sikhs are Akalis, that all Akalis are 
extremists and that all extremists are Khalisthanis. Such a disastrous 
logic would only help the cause of the Khalisthanis, 


The task of nation-building is, therefore, a complex one. 
Quite a lot depends on the strategy of our political leaders 
‘in the face of these complexities. The future will depend on 
how effectively the problem is tackled by the central government. 
The trend so far indicated is not very encouraging. It seems that 
the centre acts with extraordinary and instinctive suspicion to 
any form of community assertiveness. While facing the Naga or 
the Mizo problem, for example, we have to recognize that these 
tribes or others in the north-east, have every reason to feel proud 
of their own very different traditions. The problem of insurgency 
can’ only be temporarily met through military solutions: deep 
rooted causes of unrest have to be solved through long term 
measures. A. J. Jafa rightly observes, ‘Backward tribal peasantry 
does not take up arms lightly against overwhelmingly superior 

( forces unless they have been-driven to it by unendurable hardships, 
humiliation and a utopia worth dying for... Peace is a structure 
that has -to ‘be ‘laboriously’ built on a clear understanding of 
tribal ethos and the rapidly changing strategic environment of 
north-east India,”16 - - 
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- Admittedly, some degree of coercion is necessary in the face 
of insurgency. But the political and administrative structure must 
be sufficiently flexible to accommodate the wishes of the various 
ethno-linguistic groups. If joining the national mainstream means 
submitting to the dominant cultural ethos of the ‘Aryabarta’, that 
will certainly not inspire the fringe communities. We have to realize 
that the strength of India lies in its size and variety. Referring to 
these nationalities, S. K. Datta Ray says, ‘The country ean 
profitably draw on their viability instead of only expecting them to 
adjust to the country’s norms. India’s multinational composition 
is'an asset to be proud of, a potential source of strength and not 
a burden that must be removed by reducing races, religions and 
tribes into a drably anonymous uniformity."** The prospect 
depends on how successfully and skillfully the task is done by the 
political leaders and how the economic and cultural aspirations of 
these people are met by the existing system. 
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THE ECONOMIC IDEAS OF BHUDEV MUKHOPADHYAY — 
AN BTHNO-SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


GAYATRI BHATTACHARYYA 


This article attempts to highlight the politico-economic ideas 
of Bhudey Chandra Mukhopadhyay. He was born in 1827 in a 
conservative Brahman family that claimed to have a Sanskritic and 
Vedic heritage. Thanks to this tradition, he had a deep grounding 
in the ancient and medieval texts of India. At the same time, 
Bhudev belonged to a period when anglophilism, through different 
turns and twists, reached its culmination. Bhudev was a Hindu 
Collegian and more or Jess contemporaneous with anglophiles of the 
extreme nature like the Derozians. And he noted with pain the 
gradual erosion of traditional values, in them. As a reaction, 
Bhudev came to develop a somewhat balanced outlook toward his 
own tradition and to that of the British—he was neither an anglo- 
phile nor an anglophobe. This balanced attitude of Bhudev was 
associated with his official position. Bhudev held high positions 
in the Education Department under the British Government and in 
his official status, he came in contact with a number of Britishers. 


This official status has led to a partial consideration of Bhudev’s 
ideas. Bhudev was a nationalist par excellence. This nationalist 
spirit of Bhudev had socio-cultural, political and economic 
dimensions, While analysing the thoughts and ideas of Bhudev 
or their context, the writers on the history of the nineteenth century 
have highlighted either 1 ) the socio-cultural dimensions ( cf. Sinha, 
1965 ; Dutt Gupta, 1972 ; Forbes, 1975 ; Poddar, 1977 ; Mitra, 1978) 
or 2) the political aspect from the perspective of cultural contact 
in the nineteenth century (cf. Ray Chaudhury, 1983). But there is 
hardly any attempt at unfolding the economic side of Bhudev’s 
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nationalist ideas. Dutt Gupta’s article considering the economic 
ideas of Bhudev and their background (1978) may be considered as 
an exception in this regard. But Dutt Gupta too emphasised and 
elaborated more the backdrop of Bhudev’s ideas than what Bhudev 
himself said or thought; even when she mentioned the ideas of 
Bhudev, she referred to the limitations of a conservative loyalist 
official in the colonial administration of the British Raj. 


But Bhudev definitely saw through and intelligently, if in a 
subtle way, exposed the process of economic exploitation of the 
Indians by the British. Jt was possible from his class position. 
Dadabhai Naoroji is famous for his “Drain Theory”. The Drain 
Theory, observes Ganguly, refers to “an external-cum-internal drain. 
It was a kind of built-in mechanism which extorted resources out 
of a low-level colonial economy ; and the surplus thus generated 
through a complicated process was drained out of the economy 
through the process of external trade, the dynamics of which was 
supplied by the.unilateral transfer of funds in an equally com- 
plicated kind of way. The functioning of this mechanism of 
transfer of resources was uniquely determined, according to 
Dadabhai, by a number of objective political factors... The economic 
drain being an internal-cum-external drain--the external drain 
being in precarious equilibrium with the internal.” (1965 ; pp. 3-5). 


Bhudev too did not fail to discern and expose the way in which 
the resources of India, a British colony, were drained off by the 
British Raj. The chapter on the economic ideas in Bhudev’s 
Samajik Prabandha (1364 /BS./ (1957)) provides us with an 
insider’s view of the process of economic exploitation. And hence, 
his ideas deserve explanation from an ethno-sociological point of 
view. Developed by McKim Marriott, ethno-sociology has its roots 
in ethno-methodology and has a close association with the emic 
approach which sees “the people’s definitions of meanings, their idea 
systems as the most important “causes” or explanations of behavi- 
our”, (cf. Pelto & Peito, 1978 ; p. 62). Marriott and his associates 
took the cue from the ethnomethodologists and applied it to the 
study of a number of cultural phenomena of India and Ceylon. (cf. 
Marriott, 1977; David, 1977; Inden & Nicholas, 1977; etc. ). 
Indian sociologists too did not lie behind. Attention may be drawn 
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to the works of Das( 1977) and to a number of articles in the 
Contributions to Indian Sociology. But these studies highlight the 
cultural aspects of the social institutions and social relations to the 
neglect of the politico-economic sides. It is interesting to note 
how a nineteenth century thinker tackled the politico-economic 
dimensions of the British exploitation of India, side by side with 
the problem of British onslaught on the cultural identity of the 
Indians, the latter of which was discussed in an earlier paper by 
the present author. (cf. Bhattacharyya, 1983 - 84). 


Bhudev observed that India had in earlier ages been regarded 
as one of the wealthiest nations of the world. But she came to be 
considered during the British regime as one of the poorest nations. 
Merchants of different countries used to take away various beautiful 
articles from India to their own lands, but at present, commodities 
having an utilitarian value were imported into India from outside. 
The administrative authority which was of late, i.e., during 
the British Rule, shifted to the hands of the foreigners, had 
earlier totally been in the hands of the Indians. Internal law 
and order was previously in the hands of the warrior class, but 
during the governance, of the British, soldiers from outside took 
over the responsibility. These might breed in the minds of the 
Indians a sort of aversion to work, which had been discernible since 
the time of the Muslim Rule in India. Then a number of highest 
administrative jobs were vested inthe hands of the Muslims from 
outside. But whether a Maslim administrator or a Muslim soldier, 
he got himself dissociated from his own country and turned into a 
citizen of India. The case was, however, different with the 
British. Neither the English administrator nor the English soldier 
participated in and eventually became a part of the mainstream of 
the native life af India, Andit was under the British Rule, that 
the abovementioned mercantile disaster occurred in the Country. 
The period of British domination might, in fact, be considered, 
Bhudev succinctly pointed out, the period of foreign control/ 
sovereignty of India. 


But there was another side of this domination. During this 
period, India achieved peace, was freed of internal quarrels and the 
danger of external aggression as well as the uncertainties of the 
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business world and, above all, the vista of acquiring wealth through 
the expression of their own intelligence, knowledge, power, persever- 
ance and industry were thrown open before the Indians. These 
would have resulted into the accumulation of wealth. But 
paradoxically enough, in spite of the emergence of such good signs, 
India was depicted as a poor nation. What was the reason ? 


The pandits ‘of Bhudev’s time ascertained that the 5 crores 
of Indians did not get even two square meals a day. Some were of 
the opinion that inadequate food and malnutrition were gradually 
making the Indians less and less energetic and diminishing their life 
expectancy. India faced a big drought on the every tenth or 
eleventh year which was subsequently followed by an epidemic. 
Apart from this, many places were threatened with the crises 
of shortage of food and epidemic every year. (SP, 194). Moreover, 
during the British Rule, there was a decline in (1) the average income 
of the subjects and (2) the income from the indigenous crafts and 
industries since they could not compete with the foreign industries. 


Bhudev gave illustrations from the reports of the British 
administrators. Mr. Bearing, the renowned State Secretary, after 
calculating the different types of grains produced in India in a 
particular year, had estimated the average annual income of each 
Indian at Rs. 27 only. Some others like Mr. Grantduff calculated 
that income to be not more than Rs. 20. The monthly income 
of each individual was Rs 2 25 even if the annual income of Rs. 27 
was taken for granted. The Indian spent this income on food, oil, 
clothing, house, amusement, etc. And it was from this income that 
the Indian paid for the foreign goods and a part of this income was 
spent on paying different taxes to the Government to enable the 
jatter to carry on with its duties both in this country and in 
England. Bhudev showed that 22 crores of the Indians in India 
conquered by the British paid revenue worth Rs. 89 crores. But 
Bhudev also referred to the fact that the Indians paid high rates of 
tax to the native rulers and as compared with the native kingdoms, 
the rate of tax under the British administration did not seem 
to.be that high. (ibid., 196). 


But there lay a difference. The tax that was collected in the 
kingdoms of the native rulers was mostly spent within the kingdom. 
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‘And as such, the wealth of the country served the good of the country. 
But almost one-fourth of the revenue collected from the areas 
under the British administration, Bhudev pointed out, went straight 
to England, to meet a number of needs —some anticipatory, some 
real. They were (1) to meet the needs of the soldiers who were kept 
ready in England and whose services were anticipated to be required 
for India. (treat fafae seq atlas FETES nite EAN BATA 
gare ca AGA CHATS ABS wits), (2) to meet the expenditure relating 
to the administration of India in the office of England (etasan ía 
sear dingy fans) Sigra wara wY), (3) to enhance the amount 
of debt incurred by India (sasaka Sýs AS area gha oy) 
‘and (4) such other matters like problems of distribution, etc. 
(bfaa aefe asy atara) | And expenditure allegedly on the 
„ above heads was increasing in England. Not much less than 
17 crores of rupees were spent in England by the Government 
in 1879 ; this expenditure rose to about 23 crores in 1892. Apart 
from this, a large amount of ‘money went to England in the form of 
salaries, etc. to about 70 thousand British soldiers and about 
10 thousand English traders of different categories. A glimpse 
of this amount might be had from a look at the nature of trade and 
commerce in India. 


" Bhudev provided : a samine estimate of the balance of import 
and export in 1892-93 of a few principal countries of the world 


Country Import Export 
(in crores) (in crores) 
. Rs. Rs. 
England , 423 E 291 
U.S. A. , 173 166 
France 368 316 
Germany É 450 350 
China KK 30 23 
India 83 113 


He inferred from this that the amount of import was higher than 
export in almost all the countries save in India. 


Bhudev further showed that the price of goods exported from 
India in 1892-93 was estimated at Rs. 113 crores. The English 
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merchants calculated normal profits to the tune of Rs. 15 per 
hundred ; and hence there was a profit up to Rs. 17 crores on 
Rs. 113 crores and the amount earned from the import of goods 
would come to Rs. 130 ( 113 + 17-) crores. But the amount stood 
at only Rs. 83 crores, The annual loss in trade and commerce in 
India was, therefore, Rs. 47 crores. The figures may be had at a 
glance from the following table : 


c 





Our export stood at Rs. 113 crores 
Normal profit @ 15% Rs. 17 =” 
Total expected receipt Rs. 130 crores 
Actual receipt E Rs. 83 ” 
Shortfall | Rs, 47 iad 





We were not entitled to the benefits of the abovementioned Rs. 17 
crores, because of our lack of interest in trade and commerce. A 
portion from Rs, 30 crores (47—17) went consequentially to 
England. Moreover, the English brought some money for capital 
investment in the form of laying railways and opening waterways 
and in the production of indigo, tea and coffee as well as for 
financing jute mills, cotton mills, sugar mills, etc. This capital also 
lay implicit in the total receipt of Rs. 83 crores. And hence the 
annual loss of India was more than Rs, 30 crores. 


The approximate amount of foreign debt that India had at that 
time on the account of shares of the railway companies and the 
Government debt stood at Rs. 300 crores. This had accumulated 
through an annual growth of Rs. 6 crores in a period of 50 years. 
Furthermore, money also came to pay debts to the native kings and 
landlords, to finance factories and industries, tea-gardens, to buy 
steamers, etc. So about Rs. 2 to 3 more crores of foreign capital 
came on an average per year to India. Considering the nature of 
trade and other matters, some were of the opinion that India was 
already incurring a loss of: Rs. 37 to 38-crores per year (ibid., 198). 


Another thing had to be considered here. The interest on the 
debt ‘incurred ‘by the Government’ in England and on the capital 
sent by the English traders would, it was expected, later on help 
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improve our export. The larger portion of the capital invested by 
England in this country was spent either through the hands of the 
Government or directly by the English companies for the laying 
of railways. Uptill 1892, a total amount of Rs. 234 crores was 
utilised for laying the railways, But the Government, through the 
collection of taxes from the people, had to pay off within that 
period an interest amounting to a sum not less than Rs.,26 crores 
to the English capitalists. But the nature of loss was not that 
pronounced nowadays. And the Government had started earning 
profits from a fow railways. Another portion of capital from 
England was invested in opening waterways in India. In this 
case, some profit was earned only from those systems which existed 
here from the earlier periods, i.e., from the time of the Hindus and 
the Muslims, and wherein some renovation had only been made. 
Barring a few exceptions, no profit was had from the new systems ; 
on the contrary, some loss was there. However, the native workers 
got jobs in the railways and the waterways. 


Apart from railways and waterways, there was a capital invest- 
ment in India by England in indigo, tea and coffee plantations and 
in the jute, cotton, wool, paper and sugar industries. Since, no 
amount of the revenue given by the people was spent on these 
ventures, there was no direct loss for India from these concerns. 
On the contrary, the labourers would earn their livelihood from 
these places. The number of such concerns in India were about 
910. If 500 workers, on an average, were employed in.each of 
these concerns, then about 910 x 500 = 4,55,000 or. about 5 lakhs 
of workers could earn their livelihood from the British-sponsored 
plantations and factories. Ei 


But this was too low an amount as compared to the ‘number 
of individuals who earned their living from the indigenous trades 
which had faced extinction or were on the verge of extinction thanks 
to the import of European goods. The weavers, the ironsmiths who 
earlier led a very well-to-do living through their personal trades, 
could no longer earn their living from them. The trades of`a 
number of communities were on the verge of extinction thanks to 
the import of mill-made clothes, shovels, etc. and iron-, brass- and 
copper sheets. The number of .Malungis or the salt-making 
community was, for instance, more than 5 millions, (ibid., 199). 
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Cotton-clothes worth Rs. 25'5 crores came to India during 1892- 
93. Apart from these, the following goods were also imported to 
India—other varieties of clothes and yarn worth Rs. 4°5 crores, 
umbrellas- worth Rs. 44 million, metal and metallic articles worth 
Rs. 6°5 crores, salt worth Rs. 57 million, wine worth Rs. 1 crore 
and 44 million and oil worth Rs. 91 million. 


The sharp fall in the income of India could be measured only 
through an estimate of the loss followed by the destruction of the 
indigénous cotton trade and industry. The price of cotton per 
maund was Rs, 20 while that of British clothes per maund was 
Rs. 63. The foreign industrialists and labourers made a profit of 
Rs. 43 per unit of cotton purchased. So through an import of 
‘clothes worth Rs. 25 crores per year, there was an annual economic 
loss of India to the order of Rs. 17 crores. If it were considered 
that the loss incurred by India through the destruction of her 
different indigenous crafts and industries was compensated for by 
the capital investment of the English, still it appeared from the 
preceding accounts that there was a loss of about Rs. 54-55 crores 
per year through the provision of revenue to England, payment of 
foreign debt and the destruction of indigenous crafts and industry. 


The impact of the destruction of crafts and industry in India on 
the life of the natives could be more clearly understood if one looked 
at the increasing number of individuals in agriculture From the 
figures furnished by the different censuses it was found that in 1871 
the population in agriculture was 56% which rose to 60% in 1881 
and to 61% in 1891. The loyalist native official in the British 
kingdom in India observed that in the face of competition 
with foreign trade and industry, a large number of Indians was 
forced to leave their hereditary occupation and fall back 
upon agriculture and consequently, agriculture was gradually 
becoming the only source of income for the Indians. There was, 
therefore, a gradual decline of the economic well being of the 


Indians. 
In order to avoid this calamity, the far-sighted and the generous 
English administrators implemented either the permanent settlement 


‘or introduced modern education or granted self-government. Such 
efforts, Bhudev pointed out, had not been totally ineffective but at the 
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same time, were not substantial. Some Indians,-on the other hand, 
pointed out that the system of unequal distribution of wealth in India 
was responsible for the miseries of the people. But it was not 
true. The severe inequality of wealth that plagued Europe and 
America was not: visible in India in its one-hundred-thousandth 
part. It could never be like that in this country. What was 
taking, place was that the higher strata in this country were 
disintegrating and swelling the ranks, of the lower orders and 
all. the Indians were gradually swallowed by one uniform 
( impoverished ) stratum. Bhudev showed from the Information on 
the pattern of Income-Expenditure in India submitted: before. the 
Parliament. in 1872 that only 836 wealthy, individuals earning.an 
income of Rs. 1 million or more were found among the landlords 
of Bengal, the talukdars, of Oudh and the tradesmen and jagirdars 
of Bombay.. It must also be remembered that the foreign traders 
constituting the big industrial houses -were also included in this 
category. : 


The population of England, Wales and Scotland, on the other 
hand, was 2 crores and 80 million. 14 million of them earned £ 150 
or more per year. But everybody agreed on the point that thanks 
to the absence of the institutions of presenting gifts and caring for 
the relatives and because of living in a cold country, the condition 
of the individuals lying at the lowest strata of the society in 
England was more miserable than that of their counterparts in 
India, | out of every 31 individuals in England and Wales had to 
live.on workingin.a ‘home’ for the poor. And 38%, of men belonging 
to the age group of 65 and more had to spend their last days of Jife 
in such ‘homes’. 


No trace of such inequality of wealth was present in India. 
So it should never be dreamt of that the jamindars, the vakils and 
the mahajans were. grabbing the wealth of the country pushing the 
farmers and the craftsmen to starvation. Such a conception would 
only mean, Bhudev warned, a misrepresentation of facts regarding 
England, would further extend the internal division and the path of 
getting united would be. circumscribed only to the delight of the 
enemies. ( ea yi WATANG BOTA ATT USE AG) sat fa 
faei HT wal gera, gees fey atre faga slra, HAH tata Bay 
SIRS AJA RVR! mika wae maw sif ata) (ibid. 204), 
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. The. last’ statement. is. extremely important. Bhudev was a 
loyalist and had admiration for the British Raj. He nevertheless 
failed to “conceal his dismay over the economic well being of his 
‘countrymen which was jeopardised because of: the- exploitation 
‘by the foreign rulers. This showed the everflowing stream of 
‘patridtism and nationalism of Bhudev. Further, while comparing 
the.” economic: conditions of people ‘in this country and in 
‘Europe or; rather, the West, he hinted at the differences in social 
organisations of the Indians and Europeans. This was an insider’s 
‘view which -would be considered important from the ethno- 
‘sociological point of view. Bhudev emphasized how the natives of 
‘a country felt about the political and economic domination by the 
foreigners, ‘One may be acutely sensitized to one’s own culture 
‘and society particularly as a reaction to the agonizing experience 
‘one may have under foreign domination. The above. account of 
‘Bhudev is a case in point. Even if he is dubbed a conservative 
and loyalist, the fact that exposed, by adroitly using the data 
furnished by the British administration itself, the process through 
iwhich the Indians were being fleeced by the SANG Ral and its 
subalterns stand out. | 
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RURAL SOCIETY -IN INDIA: 
A RE-EXAMINATION OF SOME PROPOSITIONS 


DEB KUMAR BANERJEE 


Many Indian villages have been studied by sociologists, social 
anthropologists, economists, ethnographers, journalists and pamphle- 
teers, particularly since the fifties of this century. Most of these 
“studies have centred round a few basic themes, such as, the village 
as a unity, the village as self-sufficient, the village as a hotbed of 
‘caste conflict, the village as resistant to change, the village as 
‘the citadel of reactionary forces ( and, interestingly, its diametrical 
‘opposite also, namely, the village asthe spring board of revolution), 
the village politics as gerontocracy and plutocracy, and the like. 


I have sought to examine the validity of these propositions 
through my study of a cluster of villages in the South 24 Parganas 
district of West. Bengal. Let me concede at the outset that the 
findings of this study.do not settle, once for all, the issues involved, 
because what is true of these villages may or may not be true 
of other, villages.: However, if a proposition does not hold good 
for: these villages, it. is clear that the proposition is, after all, 
not a self-evident truth. 


The. cluster of. villages I have studied comprises of three villages, 
namely, Uttar. “Ramkishorpur, Uttar Ramkrishnapur and Uttar 
Mukundapur (The prefix: ‘uttar’ or ‘north’ tagged to the names of 
the villages, will be.dropped, for the sake of convenience, from all 
subsequent reference to these villages). These three villages belong 
to Ramkishorpur Gram Panchayat which includes also several other 
villages, such as, Bishnurampur, Barberia, Daria, Raytala, 
Radhanagar, etc. 


About the author: Dr. Deb Kumar Banerjee ia a Reader in the Department 
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A few words about the physical and social structure of the three 
villages studied ‘by me wil], 1 hope, be helpful in providing the 
necessary contextual setting. 


I 


Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and Mukundapur are three small 
villages situated at a distance of about 10 km from Diamond 
Harbour, the nearest town and railway station. The bus route from 
Diamond Harbour to Kakdwip, a metalled road, is about 33 km 
from Ramkishorpur. From the bus stop at Dalang hata, a roadside 
settlement, one has to go by rickshaw or cycle van or on foot 
to Radhanagar hat (market place) where the local Health Centre is 
also located. From there one has to walk on foot for about km 
along a kutcha road to reach Ramkishorpur. The kutcha road 
wends through Ramkishorpur, and then through Ramkrishnapur 
and Mukundapur, and finally reaches the bank of the river Hooghly. 


Most of the houses in the three villages are mud built and that- 
ched with straw. A few of the houses are tile-roofed. The numbers 
of pucca houses are 20 in Ramkishorpur, 15 in Ramkrishnapur and 
15in Mukundapur. There are paddy fields all around. The main 
crop is paddy, but different types of vegetables are also cultivated. 
There are a few tanks inthe villages, used mainly for bathing 
and washing utensils and clothes, ` 


The tolal populations in Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur are 1108,677, and 359 respectively, according to the 
census of 1981. The majority of the people in all the three villages 
are peasants and landless labourers with a handful of relatively 
affluent villagers. Some people in the three villages are engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits, The following table will give an idea of 
the occupational distribution in these villages, 
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KT e SEEE gunoi . Table. 1 
this ta fe ce he NGE 

i ‘Occupational Distribution 
Name of the Number of those engaged in it 
occupation Ramkishorpur Ramkrishnapur Mukundapur 
Rich peasant 4 9 3 — 
Middle peasant - °.. H , 6 3 
Poor Peasant. i . 28 > 48 27 
Landless labourer 133 . 128 . 108 
Shopkeeper 1 12 6 . 4 
Weaver: ee e oe 5 Ta 
Barber. , -2 — — 
Arisan.. u ; aes ‘4 8 
Sarvice-holder _ 56 50 23 
Rickshaw. or ‘ 
yan driver : 12 13 1 
Wood cutter 45 23 65 
Fisherman cot me, — p 12 
Others ir” i 70 20 10 





u: The-above table shows that those engaged in agriculture, whether 
as, peasants or as landless labourers, constitute about 52%, 60% and 
63% respectively of the working population of Ramkishorpur, 
Ramkrishnapur and Mukundapur. Certain non-agricultural occu- 
pations like shopkeeping and woodcutting are met with in all 
thie’ three villages. Some occupations, however, are found only 
in'one of the villages. Thus, there are weavers only in Ramkrishna- 
‘pur, ‘barbers only in Rê klahorpur, and fisherman only in 
Mikundapur. 


ks s RANG, there | are 50 Muslims in Ramkishorpur, besides 
1058 Hindus. Ramkrishoapur and Mukundapur are inhabited by 
Hindus only. 


Hindu Society is divided into castes. We come across six castes 
among the Hindus in these three villages. Among these castes, the 
Mahisyas are an overwhelming majority. The caste-composition of 
the population in these three villages is given below. 
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Table, 2 
Caste Composition 

Caste Ramkishorpur Ramkrishnapur Mukundapur 
Mahisya 939 395 532 
Napit, 65 l — — 
Pod 42 145 - — 
Bagdi 7 — — ' 
Brahmin 5 7 27 
Keora — 130 | _ 
Total 1058 677 559 


From the above table it is seen that the Mahisyas constitute 88%, 
58% and 95% respectively of the population of Ramkishorpur, 
Ramkrishnapur and Mukundapur. Brahmins, the highest caste; live 
in all the three villages, though, numerically they constitute, in each 
case, a very small section of the population. Keora, a low caste, 
is found in Ramkrishnapur only. Bagdi, a low caste, and Napit, 
a middle-order caste, are found in ‘Ramkishorpur only. “Pod, 
another low caste, is found in both Ramkishorpur and‘Ramkrishna- 
pur. Of the three villages, Ramkishorpur is the most heterogenous, 
there being as many as five. castes in it, and-a Muslim population 
in addition. In Ramkrishnapur, there are four castes, and in 
Mukundapur, only two. | 

The educational level of me three villages is presented in the 
following table. 

i Table 3 
Educational Level 


Educational level Ramkishorpur -Ramkrishnapur Mukundapur 


Matriculate/S.F. ` 43(*7) 32(*5) - 23\*2) 
Graduate/B.A., ‘ 
B.Sc., B.Com. "8(*2) 401) 9 
Post Graduate/ i 
M.A., M.Sc., M. Com. 6 1 — 
Professional 


Degree holders/. E 
Doctors, Lawyers, etc. I — = 


aeea roi a e 


- (* the figures within brackets indicate the number.of women within the total 
number, belonging to that category.) 


8 
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The table shows that only. a few people are educated in these 
„Villages if by education we mean at least passing the Matriculation/ 
"S.F. examination. -In fact such people number only 127 in ‘the 
“three villages taken together (adding up the mumber of-Matriculates,- 
Graduates and Post-graduates and professional degree holders), out 
of a total population of 2344, Figures regarding the exact number 
of illiterates and literates (acquainted with the three R’s) are not 
known. But from the information supplied by knowledgeable persons 
it seems to be a certainty that the illiterates out number the literates 

-in all-the-three. villages, and.that-illiteracy.is much more. widespread _- 
saong women than among men. 


KAKEN TEACA a Na | 


"Agriculture and other available rural ‘occupations cannot support 
the entire population of these villages, and so some of the villagers 
have to commute five or six days a week to nearby towns for earning 
their livelihood. 17 persons from Ramkishorpur and 12 from 
Ramkrishnapur commute to Diamond Harbour, and the numbers l 
of those who commute to some other urban centre are 14, 3 
and 12. respectively from Ramkishorpur, ` Ramkrishnapur, and 


Mukundapur. 


“These villages suffer foi a number- of social problems. Apart 
from the general problem of -poverty, which is usually the cause, and 
sometimes also the effect, of many other problems, there are problems 
of: unemployment, ‘alcoholism, gambling, etc. The magnitude of 
the problem of unemployment will be obvious from the fact that 90 
persons are unemployed in Ramkishorpur, 50 in Ramkrishnapur 
_and 60 in Mukundapur. ‘Phe number of alcoholics is 22 in Ram- 
“kishorpur,. 9 in, Ramkrishnapur and 21 in Mukufdapur.~ The 
“number of gamblers is 2 in Ramkishorpur and3 im Ramkrishnapur. 


Life in these villages is, by and large, placid and uneventful. 
Petty thefts are: not ‘uncommon, but dacoities are rare. “During 
1975-1985, there were only 4 dacoities.but 29 thefts in the three 
villages taken together. During the same period, there were 5 cases 
of suicide and 1 case of murder. Political clashes dre. unknown in 
these villages, but a clash took place in one of these villages a few 
‘years back over the right to cut bamboos ‘from .a.bamboo. grove. The 
dispute, plainly, had nothing to do -with politics, but, as it often: 
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happens, the matter was sought to be given a political colour 
by interested quarters utilising the fact that the two disputing sides 
happened to be supporters of two rival political parties. Fortunately, 
a few sober people successfully mediated in the dispute and averted 
its politicisation and further aggravation. 


There has been a substantial increase in population in these 
villages over the years. While according to the census of 1951, the 
populations of Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and Mukundapur 
were 562, 372 and 358 respectively, the corresponding figures for 1981 
are 1108, 677 and 559. The population has, thus, nearly doubled over 
the last 30 years. The rate of birth well exceeds the rate of death in 
the three villages taken together. In 1984, there were 47 births 
in the three villages as against 18 deaths. The rate of infant 
mortality is quite high, out of 18 deaths, 4 being children who had 
not completed the age of one year. . There had not been any death 
due to starvation as such in these villages in 1981, and all the 
deaths, except one by accident, were due to disease. Malnutrition; 
however, is most likely to have played a part in causing at least some 
of these deaths by weakening the natural resistance against ficase 
in the victims. 


The number of marriages in 1984 in the three villages was 
32. In most of the marriages here, the groom and the bride belong 
to different villages. However, unlike Punjab villages as described by 
Marian W. Smith in “Social Structure in the Punjab” these South 
24-Parganas villages are not strictly exogamous. Here there is no 
bar against marrying someone belonging to one’s own village. In 
fact, during 1974-1984, 18 marriages have taken place in these 
three villages in which both the groom and the bride belonged 
to the same village. In the matter of marriage,.caste endogamy is the 
rule in this village cluster, and exceptions are few and far between, 
During a period of ten years, from 1974 to 1984, there was not 
a single inter-caste marriage in Ramkishorpur, and only one each in 
Ramkrishnapur and Mukundapur. During the same period, there 
was not a single case of child marriage, marriage at an age below 14 
years, in any of the three villages though in the past child marriage 
was quite common here as elsewhere. 
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Neither Ramkishorpur nor Ramkrishnapur or Mukundapur can 
be regarded as a unity whether from the physical point of view 
or social, Physically, Ramkishorpur is contiguous and continuous 
with Ramkrishnapur. Walking along the kutcha village road, 
with rows of houses on both sides in close proximity to one another, 
I, as an outsider had no way of knowing where I was leaving. 
Ramkishorpur ,and -entering Ramkrishnapur. Interestingly, even 
many inhabitants of these very willages. do not know where exactly, 
Ramkishorpur ends and Ramkrishnapur begins, or whether a 
particular house.at the juncture at the two villages really belongs to 
this village or that. Mukundapur is, ofcourse, not physically in- 
distinguishable: from Ramkrishnapur ; it is not difficult to say where 
it begins as there is a- length. of fields, about 40 yards or so, 
that separates the last house in Ramkrishnapur and the first house 
in Mukundapur, as one passes through the former village and enters 
the latter after crossing the fields lying in-between the two. 


Apart from the physical proximity, and the lack of any easily 
discernible boundary in the case of Ramkishorpur and Ramkrishna- 
pur, there is also the lack of a clear social identity of any of 
these three villages, There is no distinct “we feeling’? among the 
inhabitants of any of these villages that distinguishes the inhabitants 
of one of these villages from the inhabitants of the other two. The 
people of these villages have the feeling of belonging to a particular 
cluster of villages rather than to a particular village, There is no 
rivalry among, these villages, no desire or effort to demonstrate 
the superiority of one’s own village over the other two. This is in 
sharp contrast to the attitude of the villagers of Rampura or Bihalli, 
as described by M. N. Srinivas in “The Socia} Structure of a Mysore 
Village.” It is, of course, not being contended that belonging to one 
of these villages has no meaning at all for those who belong to it. 
Bach of. these villages does exist as a recognisable entity, with 
a separate name, a distinct caste-composition of -its population, 
a distinct pattern of occupational distribution, and the like. Each of 
these villages has its own village shrine, though in all the three 
shrines the images that are worshipped are the same, namely, Maha- 
deva, Manasa and Ganga, There are also roughly intra-village 
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convivial groups and gossip centres. But all these hardly forge 
the economic and emotional bonds which alone can make a 
village a unity in any meaningful sense. Whether in Ramkishorpur 
or in Ramkrishnapur or in Mukundapur, such bonds are too diluted 
and diffused to lend justification to the proposition that the village is 
a unity, 


Ul 


As regards village self-sufficiency, none of these villages produces 
all or almost all that it needs, and has to depend heavily on other 
villages and nearby towns for many of its requirements. Thus, 
while the people of Mukundapur have to depend on the services of 
barbers of Ramkishorpur, the people of Ramkishorpur, in their 
turn, have to depend on the fishermen of Mukundapur forthe supply 
of fish. Stationery and grocery articles sold by the shops in these 
villages, needless to say, have mostly to be imported from outside the 
village. That apart, a number of people from these villages have 
to commute to towns in connection with earning their livelihood. 
Some students, both boys and girls, also have to commute to Diamond 
Harbour for college education, and also school education in some 
cases, and have to go to Calcutta when they want post-graduate or 
professional education. All these speak of not self-sufficiency in 
these villages but the lack of it. Villages in the distant past might 
have been more or less self-sufficient, and even now some degree of 
self-sufficiency may be possible in remote villages with no easy access 
to ‘towns, but in villages like Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur, with easy access to facilities in towns, self-sufficiency 
is hardly to be met with. Besides that, in order to be self-sufficient, 
a village must have a large’ enough population with all the major 
occupation ‘groups, the distinctive product of each of which is 
needed by the other occupation groups in the village. Thus, there 
ought to be priests, cultivators, weavers, barbers, blacksmiths, and 
so on in the village itself, each such group being dependent on 
the rest. No such pattern of inter-dependent caste-groups is noticed 
in these three South 24-Parganas district villages. For example, it is 
not necessary for the non-weavers in Ramkrishnapur to depend on 
the village weavers for clothing material, which can’ be easily 
purchased in the Radhanagar Aat or from cloth stores in Diamond 
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Harbour..: There. being no weavers in Ramkishorpur and Mukunda- 
pur,-.the question of dependence on local weavers does not arise 
there at all.. Similarly, the people of Mukundapur do not have to 
depend exclusively on village fishermen for the supply of fish, fish 
being available in Radhanagar’ hat, and costlier varieties from 
Diamond Harbour. In Ramkishorpur and Ramkrishnapur, ‘there 
being no local fishermen, the villagers have, of necessity, to depend 
on sources external to the village for the supply of fish. In the same 
way,-in these villages no one is dependent on local blacksmiths, 
carpsnters, potters, etc. even where such occupation groups exist 
within the village, for the supply of such essential objects as say 
parts of the ‘plough or the bullock cart, earthen pots, and so 
on, „Under such circumstances, ‘village self-sufficiency is clearly a 
myth. 


IV 


-r Caste-consciousness is evident in the pattern of social relations 
in these villages, and every individual villager is known to other 
villagers not simply as an individual with certain social, economic 
and cultural attainments, but also as a member of a definite caste. 
Thus, Sri Palan Chandra Purkait, the Gram Pradhan, is to his 
co-villagers, not merely a highly educated person, not only a teacher, 
not simply the head of the Panchayat, but also a Mahisya. Marriage 
takes place in these villages within the same caste, and inter-caste 
marriage is a rare phenomenon. Thus, a Mahisya must marry 
a Mahisya ;'a Pod, a Pod ; a Keora, a Keora ; and so on. Spatially, 
each: caste in these villages lives, by and large, in a locality or para 
of-its own, like Bamun para. Paramanik para, Keora para etc. The 
caste endogamy and spatial segregation do demonstrate the sway of 
casteism in these villages. But these do not necessary imply any lack 
of social: interaction among the castes, necessarily connote any 
pronounced bitterness in inter-caste relations, Casteism is stronger in 
rural. areas than in urban centres, and it is quite strong in, these 
villages also. ; But this village cluster would disappoint a researcher 
if his: object. be to study caste-conflict in rural society. Whatever 
casteism is there in these villages, and there is a lot of it, is mainly 
confined to the observance of caste rules and rituals and never 
escalates. into. caste war. The Brahmins here, as elsewhere, are 
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conscious of being the highest caste and keen on maintaining their 
superiority as a caste. They have, however, neither the numerical 
strength, nor the economic power to play the role of a dominant 
caste. There is, incidentally, not a. single Brahmin in the Gram 
Panchayat. The Mahisyas, numerically the preponderant caste, are 
not placed very high in the Hindu caste hierarchy. But in these 
villages, they are the next highest caste, next only to the Brahmins. 
As a.caste, the Mahisyas are numerically dominant in the Gram 
Panchayat, and socially also they are the most influential. If any 
Caste deserves to be called the dominant caste in these villages, it is 
undoubtedly the Mahisya. But unlike the Brahmins in caste-feud- 
ridden villages in say Tamil Nadu, the Mahisyas here do not enjoy 
a very high status in the caste hierarchy. Nor do they enjoy 
enormous wealth like say the Kshatriya landlords in Bihar and U. P. 
or the Kshatriya martial heritage. If some Mahisyas here are 
relatively prosperous, there are Mahisyas whose economic status is 
no better than that of Pods or Keoras or Bagdis. The Mahisyas, in 
other words, do not constitute collectively a wealthy landlord class, 
and, as such, do not display in their attitude to the lower castes the 
sort of highhandedness and arrogance that concentration of land and 
wealth in a few hands generates. The occupant of a mud hut 
in these villages may, of course, be envious of a dweller in a pucca 
house, but he finds no caste connotation of this existentia! difference. 
As far as I understand, it is this lack of a fit between caste and 
economic condition that accounts for the absence of any pronounced 
caste tension in these villages. Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur are certainly not hot beds of caste conflict, and it is no 
wonder that one does not find the likes of Bhumi sena, Lorik sena 
or Lal sena here, 


Vv 


It is a widely held notion that the village is highly resistant 
to change. I have, however, found little evidence in these villages 
to corroborate this view. I had not visited these villages prior 
to 1984, and so I have no first hand knowledge of what social life 
was like herein the previous decades, no empirical data about ` 
the parameters of social life in Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur of say twenty or thirty years back with which to 
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compare the present state of affairs and ascertain whether the 
villages haye been really resistant to social change. Fortunately 
even without a full-fledged longitudinal study, it is possible to form 
an idea, inexact though, of the changes that have come over these 
villages in course of time. There are old people in the locality who 
have preserved the past in their memory; and comparing the days 
that are gone by with the present day situation, they either moan for 
the world that is no more or admire the present for the new joys and 
opportunities which it has brought within their reach. Depending 
onthe versions of the old people in the locality, one could make a 
rough. delineation of the villages as they were in the past. And 
depending on data about the present supplied by the informants, and 
one’s own observation, one can draw an outline of the social life 
today.. Juxtaposing the pictures of the past and the present of this 
village cluster, derived in thig manner, I have been, in a way, able 
to grasp the nature and pattern of the changes that have taken place 
in these villages.. 


"That certain significant changes have taken place in these villages 
in course of time is obvious.’ For example, once these villagers 
depended 6 on magic and indigenous forms of treatment for curing 
the various ailments that plagued their lives. Now, there is a 
health centre at Radhanagar where the ill and diseased people are 
treated by qualified medical practitioners, doctors and nurses, and 
administered modern allopathic medicines. The rush of patients 
in the health centre amply proves that these villagers have welcomed 
this transition from traditional cures to modern medicine instead of 
resisting it. Again, the villages which were once steeped in illit- 
eracy, have gradually appreciated the value of literacy and educa- 
tion, as is evident from the spread of education in the area. Who 
could even dream twenty or thirty years back that one day there 
would be more than a dozen matriculates and even three graduates 
among women in these three villages? Who could imagine that 
there would be five graduates and one post-graduate degree holder 
among the Gram Panchayat members one day? There is no dearth 
of students in the local school, and a growing number of students, 
boys and’ girls, commute to Diamond Harbour regularly in 
unbelievably crowded: buses to attend classes in college and schools 
‘there. Do these indicate any-apathy of the villagers to accept the 
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emerging educational facilities for their children which were not 
available, or not as much available, when they were young ? Or take 
the changes in the means of transport that have been introduced of 
late. Formerly, people of Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur would have to walk the distance from the bus stop at 
Dalang hata to the village on foot, or occasionally, cover the 
distance in a bullock cart. Now, many people use bicycles to cover 
the distance, and cycle rickshaws and cycle vans are also available 
on hire. That the village people have readily accepted these quicker 
forms of transport will be clear from the rapid increase in the 
number of bicycles, cycle rickshaws and cycle vans in the area. 
There has also been some changes in the method of cultivation, and 
the peasants of these villages have not been averse to the adoption 
of newer and better methods, to the extent feasible in terms of 
the availability of resources and know how. It is true that there has 
not been any spectacular breakthrough in this matter, but if the 
switch over to a more scientific method of cultivation has been rather 
slow and haphazard it is more due to various constraints over which 
the peasants have no control, than any innate resistance of the 
peasants to change. Further, there has been modernisation of 
‘politics in this village cluster. There was a time when politics was 
here village politics per se, with personal and caste and communal 
loyalities reigning supreme. Not that these loyalities have become 
obsolete today, but modern party politics, with political slogans and 
programmes, has become firmly entrenched in these villages now, and 
people have rallied round two all-India parties, the Cong(I) and the 
_C,P.1.(M). In the other words, national politics bas percolated into 
these villages, and local people, instead of resisting this political 
change, have not hesitated to utilise the new instruments of politics, 
to exercise their political option, prefering this party to that, voting 
for this candidate or that in election. 


It would, of course, be unrealistic to expect that these villagers 
would be swept off their feet by winds of change and completely 
lose their moorings in tradition. It is a fact that traces of the old 
are writ large on every aspect of the social life of these placid and 
somnolent villages. Side by side with cigerette-smoking youth in 
‘these villages engrossed in the recapitulation of the ‘finer’ points of 
a Hindi film that is being shownin a cinema house in Diamond 
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Harbour, one comes across the picture of a hubble bubble passing 
from hand to hand in a gathering of elderly people discussing the 
arrangements for a wedding ceremony ora community puja. Side 
by side with school and college-going girls in smart, urbanised attire 
hurrying to their places of education, one meets coy housewives 
lazily doing domestic chores, hiding half the face under the veil at 
the sight of men who are not related to them or male in-laws older, 
to their husbands. Side by side with young political activists who 
have learnt from Marx that religion is the opium of the people, one 
finds devout ruralites thronging the village shrines to pray for the 
mercy of God Mahadeva and Goddesses Ganga and Manasa. This 
co-existence of modernity and tradition, acceptance of and resis- 
tance against social change, is a ubiquitous phenomenon and can be 
observed in towns as well as villages. And -hence it is not under- 
standable why villages should be singled out as especially resistant 
to social change. At least in Ramkishorpur, Ramkrishnapur and 
Mukundapur, I found no inhibition in the attitude of the villagers 
against social change and modernisation. If the rate of social 
change here be rather slow, it is not because of any innate conserva- 
tism in the attitude of the villagers, but because the factors and 
forces, like electrification and industrialisation, which accelerate 
such changes, are lacking in this area. 


VI 


An acquaintance with the social reality in these villages will 
convince anyone that they are neither citadels of reaction nor spring- 
boards of revolution. One comes across no arch-reactionary jotdars 

‘or landlords in these villages who control with an iron hand the 
lives of the common people in the locality.’ The relatively rich here 
are not sufficiently rich to play the role of tyrants. ‘The poor in 
these villages are poor indeed, but not bonded labour or serfs. 
And after all, how could an area be called a citadel of reaction 
where the CPI(M), a Marxist party, has so much influence, and 
which, in fact, commanded a majority in the Gram Panchayat a few 
years back ? In the last Panchayat elections, of course, the CPI(M) 
failed to secure a majority. in the Gram Panchayat, and the 
Congress([) won a majority in that body. The defeat of the 
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CPI(M) in the election of the Rambkishorpur Gram Panchayat does 
not, however, signify any triumph of the Right over the Left, of 
reaction over revolution. What tilted the balance against the 
Marxists here was not any disapproval of the policies the Maxists 
stand for. It was nota ‘counter revolution’ through which any 
kulak class grabbed power from the exploited poor peasants and 
landless workers. All that happened, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, was that a sizeable section of the electorate was 
dissatisfied with the functioning of the Panchayat when the CPI(M) 
had a majority and the Pradhan was a CPI(M) supporter. The 
impression was created that the CPI(M)-led Panchayat did not 
do much for the development of the area, and that there was 
favouritism and discrimination in the matter of distribution of 
benefits, such as loans, seeds, fertilisers, etc, among the villagers. 
Some villagers told me that they had voted for Cong(I) in the 
last Panchayat elections because they wanted to see if the Cong(I) 
could ensure greater development and more impartial distribution 
of benefits. Interestingly, a few of them confided to me that they 
had already become disappointed with the performance of the 
Cong(I)-dominated Panchayat as well. In any case, from what 
I have observed in Ramkishorpur, Ramkishnapur and Mukundapur, 
l find no reason to write these villages off as lost to reaction, 
that is, to" entrenched -vested interests, to right wing political. 
forces. The plain arithmatic of numbers is that the rural poor 
‘far outnumber the rural rich, and to the extent the champions 
of the poor can convince the poor masses of their bonafides, 
through deeds no less than through words, the rural political 
climate will be at least potentially in their favour, in these villages 
as well as in rural India as a whole. It would be quite wrong, 
however, to regard this potentiality as necessarily an existential 
reality. 

In fact I found no evidence in these villages which suggests 
that the villagers are throbbing with a revolutionary ardour and are 
ready to rise in arms against the vested interests in the country the 
moment a clarion call for revolution is sounded. As far as these 
particular villages are concerned, there is, I think, neither any 
ground for undue pessimism nor any ground for undue optimism. 
As matters stand in this village cluster today, the progressive forces 
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can certainly win the day but that would require a lot of hard work, 
a lot of introspection, and, of course, a good deal of patience and 
perseverence. 


VII 


Among the striking changes that have taken place in these 
villages is a change in the pattern of rural leadership. Gone are 
the days when grey hair was a passport to authority, high caste-rank 
was a necessary ingredient of leadership and possession of wealth 
a precondition for the acquisition of political power. Elected 
panchayats differ in this form traditional village and caste 
panchayats that the former has, in many cases, brought to the 
forefront in village politics, leaders who, unlike the leaders in the 
latter, are relatively young in age, low in caste-rank and poor in 
terms of wealth and income. That this trend of change is also 
in evidence in these three villages will be apparent from the 
following table. 


Table 4 


Composition of the Ramkishorpur Gram Panchayat 





Name Caste Age Education Occupation Party 
1. Palan Ch. Mabisya 50 M.A. Teacher Cong(I) 
' Purkait 
(Pradhan) 
2. Netai Mondol Pod 39 S.F. Unemployed Cong(I) 
(Upa Pradhan) 
3. Bhismadev Mahisya 34 B.A. Unemployed CongiI) 
Halder 
4. Aditya Mondol Mahisya 37 H.S. Unemployed Cong(I) 
5. Mahadev Pod 33 Upto Unemployed Cong(I) 
Sarkar Class VIII 
6. Giasuddin Muslim 38 Upto Unemployed Cong(I) 
Sheik Class VIII 


7. Dinabandhu Mahisya 33 B.A.,LL.B. Advocate Cong(I) 
Gayen 
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Name Caste Age Education Occupation Party 
8. Dilip Halder Keora 30 Upto Unemployed Cong(I) 
Class VIII 
9. Hafizur Sheik Muslim 41 Upto Unemployed Cong(I) 
Class VIII 
10. Badal Mondol Mahisya 38 S.F. Unemployed Cong(I) 
11. HarendraNath Keora 56 Upto Agriculturist Cong(I) 
Sardar Class VI 
12, Swapan Bera Mahisya.39 Up to Unemployed CPI(M) 
Class X 
13. Bakul Bag Tior 35 Upto Unemployed CPI(M) 
Class VIII 
14. Bhabani Mahisya 37 B.Sc. Teacher CPI(M) 
Bhandari 
15. Bali Mistri Mahisya 38 B.Com. Unemployed CPI(M) 
16. Khudiram Mahisya 35 BA. Unemployed CPI(M) 
Gayen 
17. Kamalakanta Mahisya 40 S.F. Teacher CPI(M) 
Halder 
18. Sahadev Gayen Pod 29 Upto Unemployed CPI(M) 
- Class IV 
19. Mahitosh Sana Mahisya 31 B.A. Unemployed Inde- 
pendent 
20. Amal Bag Mahisya 45 Up to Businessman Inde- 
Class VIII pendent 


An analysis of the above table shows that the rural leadership as 
embodied in the Panchayat, is anything but a gerontocracy. The 
average age of the Panchayat members is about 38 years. The 
oldest member is 56 years old and the youngest is only 29. As 
_ regards power being wielded by the wealihy, the fact that 14 of 
the G.P. members belong to the unemployed category gives a lie to 
this notion. These unemployed G.P. members are not, of course, 
necessarily without a means of subsistence, but the fact that they 
are after jobs, shows that they are needy ; and the fact that they 
have not yet been able to secure any employment indicates that they 
are in indigent circumstances. What the composition of the Gram 
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Panchayat reveals is certainly nota plutocratic form of rule. Nor” 
is it exactly a rule by a higher caste. The Mahisyas are surely the 


dominant section both of the population and of the Panchayat. As 


many as 12 out of 20 G.P. members are Mahisyas. But the lower 
castes like Tior and Keora, together with Muslims, constitute 8 of 
the members of the G.P. precluding an absolute and unopposed 
domination of a caste higher to them. That apart, if the Mahisyas 
have a Jion’s share in the membership of the G.P., it is because they 
are an overwhelming majority in the village population, and not 
because they are a higher caste. If high caste rank had been of 
itself conducive to power and leadership, the Brabmins would be 
the natural choice for leadership positions. But the Brahmins are, 
significantly, nowhere in the power-structure in the Ramkishorpur 
Gram Panchayat. One remarkable feature of the composition of 
the present Gram Panchayat is the educational level of its members. 
That I is an M.A. and 6 are graduates in the G.P., and that all the 
other members have had some education from the class IV to H.S. 
level, makes it clear that education has of late become a basic com- 
ponent of political power, at least in this area. All told, village 
leadership here is today in the hands of the relatively young and the 
relatively educated rather than in the hands of the aged and the 
wealthy. It is a significant change in itself and perhaps more signi- 
ficant in what it would mean in a longer time-perspective in terms 
of other changes to which it could act as a catalyst. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FARMERS RITUALS AND MODERNIZATION : A SOCIO- 
LOGICAL STUDY—Swapan Kumar Bhattacharyya, Minerva 
Publishers, Calcutta, 1976, Rs 45, 


Agricultural modernization in the Third World countries, especially 
in the Indian subcontinent, had been a very pet area of inquiry of 
the Western rural sociologists and administrators. Diffusion research 
in the agrarian arena shored up in the seventies most vehemently. 
A huge number of treatises came out, in consequence. 


What distinguishes the treatise under review from those treatises 
is that the author, here, was not swamped by. the clap-trap of 
diffusion-innovation. On the contrary, he tried to salvage what 
traditional practices still give succour to the agriculturists of India 
in their way to modernization of agriculture. Many of them may, to 
the Western eyes, appear non-logical and grotesque. But, on scrutiny, 
they have been found to possess their own logic and rationale. 
-Possibly, it is this ‘‘addiction’’ to their age-old practices in farm 
techniques that has saved the Indian agricultural scene. Otherwise, 
we` would ‘have experienced a repetition of the African drought- 
devastated landscape and wide-ranging famine. Who knows ? 


The book is, indeed, a welcome addition to the repertoire of 
agricultural sociology io India. 


B. Dutt Gupta 
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THE GOLDSMITHS : A STUDY OF AN OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP IN CALCUTTA by Dr. Deb Kumar Banerjee, Calcutta 
University Press, 1983, Rs 15. 


Dr. Deb Kumar Banerjee of the Department of Sociology, 
Calcutta University, has, in this monograph, presented a vivid and 
realistic picture of the various aspects of social and economic life 
of the goldsmiths—a generally neglected class of artisans in our 
country. A part of the book is the outcome of a sample survey 
made by the author himself covering about 1200 goldsmiths, For 
this the author has very correctly taken the help of the local branch 
‘of the goldsmiths’ association, which has enhanced the dependabi- 
lity of the data collected from the individual goldsmiths interviewed. 


The story of the goldsmith and goldsmithy has been divided 
into six well-defined chapters. In the first chapter one finds an 
illuminating discussion on the role of this community in the cultural 
and social life of Bengal for a very long time. -Much of this is not 
common knowledge. The second chapter deals with the technology 
of ornament-making. The details of the process involved in this 
‘industry have been narrated with meticulous care. The next chapter 
-‘The Economics of Ornament- Making’ is one of the most important 
-chapters for obvious reasons. The survival of a large number of 
‘people is directly or indirectly tied up with the future of this ‘once- 
flourishing cottage industry’ now virtually mortgaged to black-money. 
“The devastating results of the Gold Control Rules of the Government 
of India (1963) have been indicated here. It is difficult to disagree 
with Dr. Banerjee when he observes that this thoughtless policy of 
the Government failed to yield the declared fruits, but ‘succeeded 
in crippling the goldsmithy industry and in throwing thousands of 
goldsmiths out of employment. The author has exposed the process 
through which the goldsmiths and their skill are exploited by the 
jewellery shops which are the licensed dealers. Goldsmiths’ 
similarity and difference with industrial workers have been indicated 
as also the existence of considerable disguised unemployment in the 
industry. 


The single most important reason behind the grave crisis faced 
by the goldsmithy industry is the alarming shrinkage in the demand 
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for gold ornaments resulting mainly from the fantastic rise in gold 
price. This point has been stated in a general way. It could, 
however, be more convincing if supported by data-based analysis of 
the market trend for a few years. Projecting this, we could perhaps 
form an idea about the possibility that in course of a decade or two 
the goldsmiths would be quietly converted into ‘silver-smiths’. 


What will perhaps move the reader most is the sympathetic pen 
with which the author has drawn the picture of the social and 
cultural life of the goldsmiths. Through the survey Dr. Banerjee 
collected data of a wide coverage like religious and caste com- 
position, place of origin, family size, cultural aptitude, and, to an 
extent, their way of looking at life and people. Beneath these cold 
facts the sociologist has felt the warmth of life—their limited joy 
and endless sorrow, their aspiration and frustration, their agony at 
the unwarranted distrust from the fellow citizens—all combine to 
pose a big question—whether to engage their next generation in 
this trade ; and the answer in almost all cases, would be ‘no’ unless 
compelled by non-availability of alternatives. 


The portraits of 15 goldsmiths have become lively with a humane 
touch. There are two useful appendices, a bibliography and three 
interesting plates. 


One noticeable omission seems to be the point of health hazard 
associated with this occupation. It is generally believed that the 
nature of their job and the usual work environment tell heavily upon 
the goldsmiths’ health. The gas emitted when gold is melted in acid 
affects the lungs. Work on the blower is also harmful. Continuous 
eye-straining work in artificial light, that too, often inadequate, 
damages the eyesight. As a result, after about 15 of 20 years of 
work, many goldsmiths are, it is believed, affected with diseases of 
the lungs and eye, and become unfit to work any more. , 


Taking a total view, the book under review is an outstanding 
one—in outlook, methodology, coverage, presentation and, above 
all, language. There is scope for follow up and supplementary 
studies for which the lead—an excellent one—has been given. 


Ranju Gopal Mukherjee 
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